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OBERMANN. 

IIY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

The  most  recent  edition  of  Obermann  lies  before 
me,  the  date  on  its  title-page  being  1863.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  fourth  edition  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  the  book  made  its  first  appearance  in  1804 ; 
three  editions,  and  not  large  editions,  have  sufficed 
for  tlie  demand  of  sixty  years.  Yet  the  book  has 
lived,  though  with  but  this  obscure  life,  and  is  nut 
likely  to  die.  Madame  George  Sand  and  Monsieur 
Sainte-Beuve  have  spoken  in  prose  much  and  ex¬ 
cellently  of  the  book  and  its  author.  It  may  be  in 
the  recollection  of  some  who  read  this  that  I  have 
spoken  of  Obermann  in  verse,  if  not  well,  at  least 
abundantly.  It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that 
Obermann  should  also  speak  to  English  readers  for 
himself;  and  my  present  design  is  to  take  those  two 
or  three  points  where  he  is  most  significant  and  in¬ 
teresting,  and  to  present  some  of  his  deliverances  on 
those  points  in  his  own  words. 

It  may  be  convenient,  however,  that  first  I  should 
repeat  here  the  short  sketch  which  I  have  already 
given  elsewhere  of  the  uneventful  life  of  the  person¬ 
age  whom  we  call  Obermann.  Uis  real  name  is 
Mnancour.  In  the  book  which  occupies  us  —  a 
volume  of  letters  of  which  the  writer,  calling  himself 
Obermann,  and  writing  chiefly  from  Switzerland, 
delivers  his  thoughts  about  God,  natm-e,  and  the 
human  soul  —  it  is  Senancour  himself  who  speaks 
under  Obermann’s  name.  Etienne  Pivert  de  Se¬ 
nancour,  a  Frenchman,  although  having  in  his  na¬ 
ture  much  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  by 
no  means  French,  was  born  in  1770,  was  trained 
for  the  priesthood,  and  passed  some  time  in  the  sem¬ 
inary  of  St.  Sulpice,  broke  away  from  his  training 
and  country  to  live  some  years  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  married,  came  back  to  France  in  middle 
life,  and  followed  thenceforward  the  career  of  a  man 
of  letters,  but  with  hardly  any  fame  or  success.  His 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  He  died  an  old  man 
in  1846,  desiring  that  on  his  grave  might  be  placed 
these  words  only :  “  Eternite,  aeviens  man  asile.” 

Of  the  letters  of  Obermann,  the  writer’s  profound 
inwardness,  his  austere  and  sad  sincerity,  and  his 
delicate  feeling  for  nature,  are,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  the  distinguishing  characteristics.  His 
constant  inwardness,  his  t^emitting  occupation 
with  that  question  which  haunted  St.  Bernard,  — 
Bernarde,  ad  quid  venisti  ?  —  distinguish  him  from  | 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  whose  study  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  relieved  by  the  thousand  distractions  of  a 
poetic  interest  in  nature  and  in  man.  His  severe 
sincerity  distinguishes  him  from  Rousseau,  Chateau-  i 


briand,  or  Byron,  who  in  their  dealing  with  this 
question  are  so  often  attitudinizing  and  thinking  of 
the  efiect  of  what  they  say  on  the  public.  His  ex¬ 
quisite  feeling  for  nature,  though  always  dominated 
by  his  inward  self-converse  and  by  his  melancholy, 
^-et  distinguishes  him  from  the  men  simply  absorb^ 
m  philosophical  or  religious  concerns,  and  places 
him  in  the  rank  of  men  of  poetr)'  and  imagination. 
Let  me  try  to  show  these  three  main  characteristics 
of  Senancour  from  his  own  words. 

A  Frenchman,  coming  immediately  after  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  French  Revolution,  too 
clear-headed  and  austere  for  any  such  sentimental 
Catholic  reaction  as  that  with  which  Chateaubriand 
cheated  himself,  and  yet,  from  the  very  profound¬ 
ness  and  meditativeness  of  his  nature,  religious, 
Senancour  felt  to  the  uttermost  the  bare  and  bleak 
spiritual  atmosphere  into  which  he  was  bom.  Nei¬ 
ther  to  a  German  nor  to  an  Englishman,  perhaps, 
would  such  a  sense  of  absolute  religious  denuda¬ 
tion  have  tlien  been  possible,  or  sum  a  plainness 
and  even  crudity,  therefore,  in  their  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  it.  Only  to  a  Frenchmen  were  Aese  possi¬ 
ble;  but  amid  wars,  bustle,  and  the  glory  of  the 
grande  nation  few  Frenchman  had  meditativeness 
and  seriousness  enough  for  them.  Senancour  was 
of  a  character  to  feel  his  spiritual  position,  to  feel 
it  without  dream  or  illusion,  and  to  feel,  also,  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  real  inward  basis  life  was 
weariness  and  vanity,  and  the  ordinary  considera¬ 
tions  so  confidently  urged  to  induce  a  man  to  mas¬ 
ter  himself  and  to  be  busy  in  it  quite  hollow. 

“  People  keep  talking,”  says  he,  “  of  doing  with  ener¬ 
gy  that  which  ought  to  be  done ;  but,  amidst  all  this  pa- . 
rade  of  firmnes.s,  tell  me,  then,  what  it  is  that  ought  to  be 
done.  For  ray  part  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  venture  to 
suspect  that  a  good  many  others  are  in  the  same  state  of 
ignorance.” 

He  was  bora  with  a  passion  for  order  and  har¬ 
mony,  and  a  belief  in  them ;  his  being  so  utterly  di¬ 
vested  of  all  conventional  beliefs,  makes  this  single 
elementary  belief  of  his  the  more  weighty  and  im¬ 
pressive. 

"  May  wc  not  say  that  the  tendency  to  ortler  forms  an 
essential  part  of  our  propensities,  our  instinct,  just  like 
the  tendency  to  self-preservation,  or  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  species  ?  Is  it  nothing,  to  live  with  the  calm  and 
the  security  of  the  just '?  " 

And  therefore,  he  concludes,  “  inasmuch  as  man 
had  this  feeling  of  order  planted  in  him,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  in  his  nature,  the  right  course  would  have 
been  to  trj'  and  make  every  individual  man  sensible 
of  it  and  obedient  to  it.”  But  what  has  been  done  ? 
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Since  the  bej^nning  of  the  world,  ipstead  of  having 
recourae  #o  thi*  innate  feeling,  the  guides  of  man¬ 
kind  have  uniformljr  sought  to  control  human  con- 
duet  by  means  of  supenatnral  ho()es,  supernatural 
terrors,  thus  misleading  man^s  intelligence,  and  de¬ 
basing  his  soul.  “  Depuis  trente  sieclen,  le*  rtsultats 
sont  dignes  de  la  sageiute  de»  moyens”  What  are 
called  the  virtues,  “  are  laws  of  nature  as  noeeMury 
to  man  as  the  laws  of  his  bodily  senses.”  Instead 
of  teaching  men  to  feel  this,  instead  of  developing 
in  them  that  sentiment  of  order  and  that  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  divine  which  are  the  native  possession 
of  our  race.  Paganism  and  Christianity  alike  have 
tampered  with  man’s  mind  and  heart,  and  wrought 
conmsion  in  them. 

“  Conciuerors,  slaves,  poets,  pagan  priests,  and  nurses, 
sncecedeil  in  disfiguring  the  traditions  of  jirimitive  wis¬ 
dom  by  dint  of  mixing  races,  destroying  memorials,  ex¬ 
plaining  allegories  and  making  nonsense  of  them,  ahan- 
doniiig  the  profound  and  true  meaning  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  them  absurd  ideas  which  might  inspire  wonder 
and  awe,  and  personifying  abstract  beings  in  order  to 
have  plenty  of  objects  ^  worship.  The  principle  of  life 
—  that  which  was  intelligence,  light,  the  ctertuU  —  be¬ 
came  nothing  more  than  the  husband  of  Juno;  harmo¬ 
ny,  fruitfulness,  the  bond  of  all  living  things,  became 
nothing  more  than  the  mistress  of  Adonis  ;  iropcrisli- 
able  wisdom  came  to  be  distinguished  only  through  her 
owl ;  the  great  ideas  of  immortality  ami  retribution  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  fear  of  turning  a  wheel,  and  the  hope  of 
strolling  in  a  green  wood.  The  indivisible  divinity  was 
paroelM  into  a  Itierarchical  multitude  tom  by  miser¬ 
able  passions ;  the  fruit  of  the  genius  of  primitive  miui- 
kiod,  the  emblems  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  hod  de- 
^nerated  into  superstitious  usages  which  the  children 
m  great  cities  turned  into  ridicule.” 

Paul  at  Athens  might  have  set  forth,  in  words 
not  unlike  these,  the  dirgradation  of  the  Unknown 
Clod ;  now  for  the  rel^ion  o(  which  Paul  was  a  min¬ 
ister : — 

“  A  moral  belief  was  wanted,  becansc  pure  morality 
was  gone  out  of  men’s  knowledge ;  dogmas  were  want¬ 
ed.  which  should  be  profound  and  perhaps  unfathom¬ 
able,  but  not  by  any  means  dogmas  which  should  be  ab¬ 
surd,  because  intclhgence  was  spreading  more  and  more. 
All  religions  being  sunk  into  degradation,  there  was 
needed  a  reKgion  of  majesty,  and  answering  to  man’s  ef¬ 
fort  to  elevate  his  soul  by  the  idea  of  a  God  of  nil  things. 
There  were  needed  religions  rites  which  should  be  im¬ 
posing,  not  too  eommou,  objects  of  desire,  mysterious 
yet  simple;  rites  which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  higher 
world,  and  which  yet  a  man’s  reason  should  accept  us 
naturidly  as  his  heart.  There  was  needed,  in  short, 
what  only  a  great  genius  could  institute,  and  what  I  can 
only  catch  glimpses  of. 

“  But  you  have  fabrkaled,  patched,  cxperinieiited,  ol- 1 
teeed ;  renewed  I  know  not  what  incoherent  multitude  of 
trivial  ceremonies  and  dogmas,  more  fitted  to  scandalize 
the  weak  than  to  edify  them.  This  dubious  mixture  you 
have  joined  to  a  morality  sometimes  false,  often  exceed¬ 
ingly  noble,  imd  almost  always  austere ;  the  one  single 
point  in  which  yon  have  shown  sagacity.  You  })oss 
some  handreds  of  years  in  arranging  ail  this  hy  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  and  your  slowly  built  work,  industriously  repaired, 
but  with  a  radical  fault  in  plan,  is  so  made  as  to  la.st 
hardly  longer  than  the  time  daring  which  you  have  been 
accomplishing  it.**. 

There  it  a  pasoag e  to  be  naoditated  by  the  new 
CElcnmenical  Council  I  Not  that  Senancour  has  a 
trace  of  the  Voltairian  hittemeas  ags^t  Christian- 
or  against  Catbolicimn  which  tonim  represuoted 
Cwiatianity :  — 

“  So  [far  am  I  ftom  having  [any  prejudko^against 
Christiaak}’,  that  I  deplore,  I  may  whM  the  major¬ 


ity  of  its  zealous  adherents  never  themselves  think  of  de¬ 
ploring.  I  could  wilUn^y  Join  them  in  lamenting  the 
loM  of  Christianity  ;  but  there  is  this  dilfcrence  between 
lit,  that  they  regret  it  in  the  form  into  which  it  settled, 
nay,  in  the  form,  even,  which  it  wore  a  century  ago; 
whereas  I  cannot  consider  such  a  Christianity  as  that 
was  to  be  much  worthy  of  regret.” 

He  owns  that  religion  has  done  much ;  but  “  si  la 
religion  a  fhit  des  grandee  choses,  c’esl  avec  des  moy¬ 
ens  immmses.”  Disjiosing  of  such  means,  it  ought  to 
have  done  much  more.  Remark,  he  says,  that  ibr  the 
educated  class  religion  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the 
motive-powers  they  live  by ;  and  then  ask  vour- 
self  whether  it  is  not  absurd  that  there  should  be 
only  a  tenth  part  of  our  race  educated.  That  relig¬ 
ion  should  be  of  use  as  some  restraint  to  the  igno’ 
rant  and  brutal  mass  of  mankind,  sIkiws,  he  thinks, 
not  so  much  the  beneficence  of  religion  as  the  state 
of  utter  confusion  and  misery  into  which  mankind 
has,  in  spite  of  religion,  drifW :  — 

“  I  admit  that  the  laws  of  civil  society  prove  to  lx;  not 
restraint  enough  for  this  inultitiulo  to  wltich  we  give  no 
training,  about  which  we  never  trouble  our  heads,  which 
wc  bring  into  the  world  and  then  leave  to  the  chance  of 
ignorant  passions  and  of  habits  of  low  debauchery.  This 
ouly  proves  that  tliere  is  mere  wretchedness  and  confh- 
sion  under  the  apparent  calm  of  vast  states ;  that  the 
.science  of  politics,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  tenn,  is  a 
stranger  to  our  world,  where  diplomacy  and  financial 
administration  produce  pnisperity  to  be  sung  in  poems, 
and  win  victories  to  figure  in  gazettes." 

This  concern  for  the  state  and  prosjiects  of  what 
are  called  the  masses  is  jierpetually  recurring  with 
Senancour ;  it  came  to  him  from  his  singular  lucidity 
and  plain  dealing,  for  it  was  no  commonplace  with 
his  time  and  contemporaries,  as  it  is  with  ours. 

“  There  are  men,”  he  says,  and  he  was  one  of  them, 

“  who  cannot  be  happy  except  among  men  who  are 
contented ;  who  feel  in  their  own  persons  all  the 
enjoyment  and  suffering  they  witness,  and  who  can¬ 
not  \)e  satisfied  with  themselves  except  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  order  of  the  world  and  to  man’s  wel¬ 
fare.”  “  Arrange  one’s  life  how  one  will,”  be  says 
in  another  place,  “  who  can  answer  for  its  being 
any  happier  so  loi^  as  it  is  and  must  be  sans  accord 
avec  les  choses  et  passee  ou  milieu  des  peuples  souf- 
fmns  t  ”  This  feeling  returns  again  and  again 

“  Incimality  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  you  have 
increa.scd  it  out  of  all  Dica.sure,  when  you  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  studied  to  reduce  it.  The  prodigies 
of  your  industry  must  surely  be  a  baneful  work  of  su¬ 
perfluity,  if  you  have  neither  time  nor  faculties  for  doing 
so  many  things  which  are  indispensable.  The  mass  of 
mankind  is  brutal,  foolish,  given  over  to  its  passiou; 
all  yanr  ills  come  from  this  came.  Either  do  not  briig 
men  into  e.visteiice,  or,  if  you  do,  give  thorn  an  existence 
which  is  human.” 

But  as  deep  as  his  sense  that  the  time  was  out  of 
joint  was  the  feeling  of  this  Hamlet  that  he  hod 
no  powear  to  set  it  right.  Vos  dtmleurs  <mt  Jie'iri 
mon  date,  he  says :  — 

“  Yonr  miseries  have  worn  out  my  sonl ;  they  are  in¬ 
tolerable,  because  they  are  objectless.  Your  pleasures 
are  illusory,  fugitive ;  a  day  suffices  for  knowing  than 
and  abandoaia^  them.  I  imiuired  of  myself  for  happi¬ 
ness  hut  with  my  eyes  open ;  1  saw  that  it  was  not  msde 
for  the  man  who  was  ^^late<l ;  I  proposed  it  to  those 
who  stood  round  me ;  they  had  not  leisure  to  concern 
themselves  with  it  I  asked  the  multitude  in  its  wear 
and  tear  of  misery  and  the  great  of  earth  under  their 
load  of  ennui :  they  answer^  me  r  We  are  wretched  to¬ 
day,  hut  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  to-morrow.  For  i»y 
i  part  I  know  that  the  day  which  is  coaaiag  will  only  tread 
m  the  footsteps  «f  the  ^y  which  is  gone  before.” 
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But  a  root  of  Mlure,  powerle^sness,  and  ennni, 
there  certainly  was  in  the  oonstitHtion  of  Scnancoor’s 
own  nature ;  so  that  unfavorable  as  may  have  been 
his  time  we  shonkl  err  in  attributing  to  any  outr 
ward  circnm stances  the  whole  of  the  discouragement 
by  which  he  is  pervaded.  He  himself  knew  this 
well,  and  he  never  seeks  to  hide  it  trinn  us.  “  II  y 
a  dans  aaoi  un  derangement,”  says  he;  “cVst  k 
d^rdre  ennwis.” 

“I  was  bom  to  be  not  happy.  Yon  know  those  dark 
days,  bordering  on  the  frosts  of  winter,  when  mists  hang 
heavily  about  the  very  dawn,  and  day  l>egins  only  by 
threatening  lines  of  a  Inrid  light  upon  the  masses  of 
doud.  That  glooming  tcU,  those  stormy  squalls,  those 
aneertain  giemns,  that  whistling  of  the  wind  through 
trees  which  bond  and  shiver,  those  prolonged  Uirocs  like 
faaeral  groans,  —  you  see  in  them  the  morning  of  life ; 
at  noon,  cooler  stonns  and  more  steadily  persistent ;  at 
e\’eaing,  tliicker  darkness  stdl,  aud  tite  day  of  mau  is 
brought  to  an  end.” 

No  representation  of  Senancour  can,  however,  be 
complete  without  some  of  tlie  gleams  which  relieved 
this  discouragement.  Besides  the  inwardness,  be¬ 
sides  the  sincerity,  besides  the  renonnceinent,  there  | 
was  the  poetic  emotion  and  the  deep  feeling  for 
nature. 

“  And  1,  too,  I  hare  iny  moments  of  forgetfulness,  of 
strength,  of  grandeur ;  I  have  desires  and  yearnings 
that  know  no  limit.  But  1  beliold  the  monuments  of 
effaced  generations;  I  see  the  flint  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  which  will  subsist  a  hnndred  centuries 
after  him.  I  renounce  the  care  for  that  which  passes 
away,  and  the  thought  of  a  present  which  is  already 
gone.  I  stand  still,  and  marvel ;  I  listen  to  what  sub¬ 
sists  yet,  I  would  fain  hear  what  will  go  on  subsisting ; 
ia  tlie  movement  of  the  forest,  in  tlic  murmur  of  tiic 
pines,  I  seek  to  catch  some  of  the  accents  of  the  eternal 
tongue.” 

Nature,  and  the  emotion  caused  by  nature,  in¬ 
spire  BO  many  beantitiil  passages  in  Obermuin’s 
letters  that  one  is  embairassed  to  make  a  choice 
among  them.  Hie  following,  with  which  we  will 
end  our  extracts,  is  a  morning  and  night  piece  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neufofaatel,  where  die 
river  Thiele  enters  the  lake  from  Bienne,  between 
Ssint  Blaise  and  Morat :  —  i 

“  My  window  bad  remained  open  all  night,  aa  if  my 
habit.  Towards  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  1  was 
wakened  bv  tlie  d..wn,  and  bv  the  scent  of  the  hay  which 
they  had  been  catting  in  the  cool  early  hours  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  I  expected  an  ordinary  view ;  but  I  * 
had  a  moment  of  perfect  astonishment.  The  midsnm- ' 
mer  raius  had  kept  np  the  waters  which  the  melting 
saow  in  the  Jura  had  previously  swollen.  The  sfiace  < 
between  the  lake  and  tM  Thiele  was  almost  entirely , 
flsaded;  the  Ugliest  spots  formed  islands  cf  pasture 
anidst  the  expanse  of  waters  raffled  with  the  fresh  i 
brecie  of  momkig.  The  waves  of  the  lake  could  be  j 
made  out  in  the  distance,  driven  by  the  wind  against 
the  half-flooded  liank.  Some  goats  and  cows,  with  ! 
their  fae'dsman,  who  made  a  rustic  music  with  a  horn, 
were  paswing  at  the  moment  over  a  tongiie  of  land  left  ] 
dry  between  the  flooded  plain  and  the  Thiele.  Stones  1 
set  in' the  parts  where  it  was  worst  going  supported  this 
natnral  canseway  or  flUed  up  gaps  in  it ;  the  pasture 
to  which  the  docile  animals  wereprooeeding  was  not  in 
sight,  aad  to  see  their  slow  ancWnesolutc  advance,  oae 
would  have  said  they  were  about  to  get  oat  into  the 
lake  and  be  lost  there.  The  heights  of  ./Vnet  and  the 
thick  woods  of  Jnlcmont  rose  out  of  the  waters  like  a 
desert  island  without  an  inhabitant.  The  hilly  chain 
of  Vnillv  edged  the  lake  on  the  horizon.  To  the  south, 
this  chain  stretched  away  behind  the  slopes  of  Montrai- 
rah ;  and  frrther  on  than  all  these  objects,  sixty  leagnes 


of  etenial  snows  stamped  the  whole  country  with  the 
inimitable  majesty  of  those  bold  lines  of  nature  which 
give  to  places  subUmity.” 

He  dine.s  at  the  toll-house  by  the  river-bank, 
and  after  passing  the  afternoon  there,  goes  out 
agun  late  in  the  evening :  — 

"  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen ;  my  path  lay  beside 
the  green  waters  of  the  Inicle.  1  had  taken  the  key  of 
my  lodging  that  I  might  come  in  when  I  liked  withont 
Ixsing  tied  to  a  particular  hour.  But  feeling  inclined  So 
muse,  and  finding  the  night  so  warm  that  there  was  no 
hardship  in  being  all  night  out  of  doors,  I  took  the 
road  to  Saint  Blaise.  I  left  it  at  a  little  village  called 
Marin,  which  has  the  lake  to  the  south  of  it.  I  de¬ 
scended  a  steep  bank,  and  got  npon  the  shore  of  the 
lake  where  its  ripple  came  np  and  expired.  The  air 
was  calm ;  not  a  sail  was  to  be  seen  on  the  lake.  Every 
one  w.as  at  rest ;  some  in  the  forgetfulness  of  their  toila, 
others  in  the  forgetfulness  of  their  sorrows.  The  moon 
rose ;  I  remained  tlicre  hnurs.  Towards  momhig,  the 
moon  shed  over  earth  and  waters  the  ineffable  melan¬ 
choly  of  her  last  gleams.  Nature  seems  unspeakably 
grand,  when,  plunged  in  a  long  revery,  one  hears  the 
washing  of  the  waves  npon  a  solitary  strand,  in  the 
calm  of  a  night  still  enkindled  and  luminous  with  the 
setting  moon. 

“  Sensibility  which  no  words  can  express,  charm  and 
torment  of  our  vain  years !  vast  [consciousness  of  a  na¬ 
ture  everywhere  greater  than  we  are,  and  everywhere 
impenetrable!  albembracing  passion,  ripened  wisdom, 
delicious  self-abandonment,  —  everything  that  a  mortal 
heart  can  contain  of  life-weariness  and  yearning,  I  Mt 
it  all,  I  experienced  it  all,  in  this  memorable  night.  I 
have  made  an  ominous  step  towards  the  age  of  decline ; 
I  have  swallowed  up  ten  years  of  life  at  once.  Happy 
the  simple,  whose  l^rt  is  always  yonng  1  ” 

Tlicre,  in  one  of  the  hours  which  were  at  once 
the  inspiration  and  the  enervatioa  of  Senanoour’s 
life,  we  leave  him.  It  is  possible  that  an  age,  break¬ 
ing  with  the  past,  and  inclined  to  tell  it  the  most 
n^ed  truths,  may  take  more  pleasure  than  its  pre¬ 
decessors  in  Obermann’s  bleak  frankness,  and  maj 
even  give  him  a  kind  of  celebrity.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  predicted  with  certainty  that  his  very  celeb¬ 
rity,  if  he  gets  it,  will  have,  like  his  life,  something 
maimed,  incomplete,  and  unsuccessful  about  it ; 
and  that  his  intimate  friends  will  still  be  but  a  few, 
as  they  have  hitherto  been.  These  few  will  never 
fail  him. 
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**  Whew  are  you  going  down,  Stnbbs  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  not  just  yet  at  any  rate,  and 
perhm  not  at  all.” 

“Not  go  down  at  alii  Why,  »y  dear  fellow, 
you  could  n’t  spend  Christmas  in  this  {daee ;  yon’d 
drown  yourself  in  Barnwell  Pod.” 

“  I  spent  last  Christmas  here,  aavhow ;  and  h 
was  not  so  very  stupid  after  all.  I  simted  down  to 
Ely,  and  stopped  on  ray  way  back  at  that  queer 
inn  called  Fwe-mAes-from  —  anywhere  at  Upware ; 
had  some  fun  in  the  fen,  shooting  and  so  on ;  and 
when  the  frost  broke  up  I  got  plenty  of  sedling 
without  being  obliged  to  twist  my  neck  off  looking 
out  for  muff-boats.  Then  the  billiard-rooms  were 
pretty  well  deserted,  so  that  I  was  able  to  practise 
on  neariy  every  table,  and  I  isaproved  ray  game 
immensely  (as  you  l^w,  old  fellow).  Besides 
which,  I  wea*  to  town  once  or  twice,  to  see  a  pan¬ 
tomime  or  so ;  and,  nMweover,  I  did  a  good  stroke 
of  rowfing.” 
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“  Ah  I  that  ’b  the  way  you  get  the  pull  of  us,  and 
beat  us  at  billiards  as  well  as  ‘  book-learning.’  I 
can’t  say,  however,  that  your  picture  has  made  me 
envious.” 

So  talked  Laurence  Horton  and  William  Stubbs, 
as  they  walked  arm  in  arm  down  Trumpington 
Street  from  Unity  College,  Cambridge,  to  me  rail¬ 
way  station.  Horton  had  left  his  luggage  to  follow 
by  ’bus,  preferring  to  go  afoot  .for  the  pleasure  of 
Stubbs’s  company,  and  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  They  went  swinging  along  at  a  very  fair 
pace;  the  snow  was  scrunched  noisily  beneath 
their  feet ;  the  icicles  glittered  like  barley-sugar  in 
the  rays  of  the  wintrj’  sun  ;  the  sky  was  clear  and 
blue  above  their  he^s ;  and  they  gloried  in  the 
freshness  of  the  eager  air,  —  for  the  date  of  their 
walk  was  many  years  ago;  there  were  frost  and 
snow  at  Christmas  then ;  and  December  and  May 
had  not  changed  months. 

Of  the  two  young  men,  Horton  was  considerably 
the  taller.  He  had  dark  curly  hair,  friendly  look¬ 
ing  gray  eyes,  a  pale  face,  a  slight  figure,  and  an 
air  of  easy  self-ftossession,  which  neither  rudeness 
nor  haughtiness  could  easily  ruffle.  Stubbs’s  hair 
was  light  brown ;  his  eyes  were  of  a  soft,  deep, 
melting  blue ;  his  face  was  fresh-colored,  and  his 
figure  particularly  graceful;  but  he  walked  with 
just  the  slightest  approach  to  a  swagger,  and  his 
expression,  had  not  the  softness  of  his  eyes  been 
remarkable,  would  have  struck  a  stranger  as  being 
full  of  defiance.  The  explanation  was  not  difficult. 
Stubbs  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  might  have 
been  said,  ‘‘Hit  him  hard;  he  has  no  friends.” 
Not  that  he  was  unpopular  in  his  eollege ;  indeed, 
there  was  not  a  greater  favorite.  It  was  certainly’ 
a  very  small  colfege,  but  there  was  not  a  man  in  it 
who  did  not  know  and  like  Stubbs,  who  was  cap¬ 
tain  of  their  boat,  their  best  bowler,  their  second- 
best  billiard-player,  and  one  of  their  best  scholars. 
But  then  these  are  not  generally  the  friends  who 
can  push  you  on  in  the  world ;  they  are  your  rivals 
and  opponents,  not  your  patrons  and  helpers. 
And  Stubbs  had  become  early  acc|uainted  with 
grief.  Death  had  hob-and-nobbed  with  him  when 
he  was  but  a  babe.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he 
became  an  only  child.  At  nine  Death  found  him 
out  again ;  and  even  strangers  were  moved  to  tears 
as  the  little  chief-mourner,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
a  child’s  frank  sobs,  his  footsteps  cumbered  by  his 
long  black  cloak,  stumbled  weeping  towards  his 
father’s  grave.  There  was,  after  this,  a  respite  of 
six  years,  during  whieh  Death  was  busy  with  other 
prey  ;  and  then  the  devourer  returned  to  his  favor¬ 
ite  ouaiT)'.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  reunited  to  the  Rev. 
William  Stubbs  beneath  the  communion-table  of 
the  church  he  had  died  in  serving ;  and  William 
Stubbs,  junior,  was  relationless  and  alone.  And 
the  little  money  which  had  come  to  him  was  just 
enough,  in  addition  to  the  exhibition  he  had  won 
at  a  public  school,  to  keep  him  on  an  equality  witli 
his  comrades  during  the  usual  university  career. 

Now  Horton  had  heard  at  odd  times  scraps  of 
Stubbs’s  personal  history,  and  it  struck  a  chill  to 
his  kindly  heart  to  think  that  Stubbs  should  spend 
in  solitaiy’  isolation  the  season  which  to  Laurence 
was  a  time  of  multitudinous  merriment  and  con¬ 
tinual  gayety.  And  theirs  was  no  common  friend¬ 
ship  :  wey  liad  been  tc^ther  in  many  a  well-con¬ 
tested  boat-race,  when  S^tubbs’s  voice  had  cheered 
on  the  crew,  and  his  “  Now  for  it  I  ”  had  preceded 
a  spurt  which  had  drawn  shrieks  of  admiration 
iriim  the  red-shirted,  blue-shirted,  pink-shirted. 


and  striped-shirted  demons  who  ran  and  leaped 
and  yelled  upon  the  bank.  They  had  ridden  side 
by  side  and  fence  for  fence  when  the  jumps  were 
stiff  and  the  pace  alarming,  and  each,  as  he  recov¬ 
ered  from  a  stunning  fall,  had  seen  the  face  of  the 
other  bending  anxiously'  over  him.  They  had 
spun,  stroke  for  stroke,  down  the  ice-bound  Cam  to 
the  island  famed  for  its  abundant  eels.  On  Barton 
Ponds  their  burnished  skates  had  dashed  and 
whirred  and  droned  in  unison  as  they  challenged 
each  other  to  a  trial  of  skill  on  inside  edge  and 
outside  edge,  in  “  circle  ”  and  “  spread-eagle,”  and 
“  Dutch-rml,”  and  “  dying  Mercury,”  and  “  bunch  of 
currants.”  They  had  ^ayed  famous  matches  at 
billiards ;  and  they  had  read  together  the  gems  of 
Greek  and  the  dowers  of  Latin.  And  so  it  came 
into  Horton’s  mind  that  this  man  Stubbs  was  more 
his  brother  than  his  acquaintance  ;  that  his  father’s 
house  had  a  void  which  Stubbs  could  supply ;  that 
his  own  double-bedded  room  demanded  Stubbs  to 
make  it  symmetrical.  As,  therefore,  the  friends 
were  preparing  to  shake  hands  and  part,  says  Hor¬ 
ton  abruptly,  “  Look  here,  old  fellow ;  you  say 
you ’ve  no  engagement  for  Christmas :  come  and 
sta^  with  us,  —  come  to-morrow.” 

Stubbs  looked  blank  as  he  answered,  “  I ’d  stay 
with  1/ou  with  pleasure,  but  —  but  —  ” 

“  Oh  I  ”  broke  in  Horton,  “  you  ’re  atraid  my 
people  might  object.  I  can  only  tell  you  the 
governor  will  be  delighted.  But  I  know  you’re 
awfully  proud,  so  1  ’ll  get  you  a  formal  invitation 
from  him.  TTiere,  the  train ’s  just  off.  Good  by, 
old  boy.” 


As  Stubbs  walked  home  to  college  he  began  to 
ponder  upon  the  subject  of  Christmas.  How  would 
he  like  the  Hortons  and  their  fasliion  of  spending 
Christmas-day  ?  The  last  time  he  could  recollect 
spending  Christmas-day  in  a  family  it  had  nearly 
been  the  death  of  him.  It  was  a  very  religious 
family,  and  they  observed  the  festal  day  religiously, 
—  that  is  to  say,  they  went  to  church  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  afterwards  gave  themselves  up  to 
such  serious  eating  and  drinking  that  it  was  clear 
the  seniors  must  be  ill  the  next  day,  and  the  jun¬ 
iors  most  likely  before  morning.  There  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  interdiction  of  all  amusements  except  “  cross 
questions  and  crooked  answers,  if  that  —  even  when 
it  is  a  game,  and  not  a  domestic  habit  —  can  be 
called  an  amusement  (which  Stubbs  denied).  And 
when  Stubbs  had  inveigled  one  of  the  daughters, 
whilst  mamma  was  out  of  the  room,  to  play  and  sing 
with  him  a  lively  song,  the  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  looked  undigested  pudding  at  him ;  and  mam¬ 
ma,  hurrying  back  at  the  hateful  sounds  of  joy,  had 
asked,  “  Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Isa¬ 
bella  playing  profane  music  I  Can  that  be  my  Isa¬ 
bella  ?  ” 

And  Isabella  had  answered  sulkily,  “  You  ought 
to  know  best,  mamma ;  I  have  n’t  altered  much 
since  you  left  the  room,  1  imagine.” 

Then  mamma  had  asked  poor  Stubbs,  “  What 
would  your  poor  mother  have  said,  Mr.  Stubbs  ?  ” 

And  Stubbs  had  replied,  “  I  really  can’t  say  for 
certain  ;  but  I  think  me  would  have  waited  until 
we  had  quite  finished,  and  then  would  have  said, 
‘  Thank  ^ou,  dears  ’ ;  at  least  that  is  what  she 
usually  said.” 

So  Stubbs  had  registered  a  vow  in  —  well,  the 
place  where  he  always  registered  his  vows  —  that 
ne  would  never  spend  another  Christmas-day  with 
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Isabella’s  family,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
Christmas-day  had  been  to  him  a  day  of  solitary 
confinement ;  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
rooms  and  read  hard ;  he  had  gone  to  bed  early ; 
and  a  sense  of  void  had  come  over  him  as  his  sleep 
went  from  him  at  the  sound  of  distant  merriment, 
and  the  silver  voice  of  laughing  maid  caused  bitter 
thoughts  to  the  friendless  man.  He  had  never 
owned  to  anybody  how  lonely  and  sad  he  had 
been ;  but  now  all  he  had  suffered  in  his  loneliness 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  was  glad  that  Horton 
had  thought  of  him.  It  is  true  that  he  was  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  society ;  that  he  knew  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  families ;  and  that  he  heartily  disliked  “go¬ 
ing  out  ” ;  but  he  “  believed  in  ”  Horton  (as  the 
saying  is),  and  was  convinced  that  all  would  be 
right  with  the  Hortons.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no 
small  pleasure  that  he  received  from  Horton  tho 
following  note :  — 

“  Grovx  Hocsi,  Ilica  Becehih,  December  22. 

“  Dear  Stubbs,  —  The  governor,  who  hopes  you 
will  excuse  him  for  not  writing  in  person,  bids  me 
to  say  that  ho  will  be  really  grateml  to  you  if  you 
will  condescend  to  share  my  double-bedded  room 
during  our  Christmas  vacation,  as  1  am  such  a  bore, 
and  annoy  everybody  so  awfully  when  I  have  no 
suitable  companion,  that  I  make  the  house  intoler¬ 
able.  (You  will  understand  that  I  am  writing  to 
dictation  and  under  compulsion.)  So  I  shall  ex¬ 
pect  you  by  the  train  whuch  leaves  Cambridge  at 
2  F.  H.  on  the  24th.  You  must  get  out  at  the  Bed- 
denham  Station,  and  I  will  drive  over  in  the  pony- 
chaise  to  meet  you.  Mind  you  come. 

“  Yours  always,  Laurence  Horton.” 

If  you  refer  to  the  guide  (not  yet  published)  to 
country-places  which  do  not  exist,  you  will  observe 
that  both  Reddenham  and  High  Beckham  are  in 
the  county  of  Missex,  not  far  from  the  river  l^ree, 
and  that  Reddenham  Station  is  between  Brox- 
boume  and  London.  How  not  every  train  stops  at 
Reddenham;  Stubbs,  therefore,  with  the  usual 
thoughtfulness  which  characterizes  Cambridge  men, 
intrusted  his  luggage  to  a  porter,  telling  the  place 
to  which  he  wished  to  go,  and  asking  whether  there 
would  be  any  change  of  carriages.  The  porter  an¬ 
swered  “  No,”  and  received  a  shilling  for  his  trouble, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  for  releasing  Stubbs 
from  possible  trouble.  But  Stubbs  would  have 
done  mtter  to  refer  to  a  time-table,  or  to  ask  his 
question  of  tho  guard  of  the  train,  for  at  Broxboume 
a  voice  was  heard  jumbling  together  (as  only  rail¬ 
way  ofiicials  can  jumble)  the  names  of  certain 
places,  and  adjuring  passengers  who  wished  to  get 
out  at  the  places  (the  names  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out)  to  descend  forthwith  and 
wait  for  a  coming  train.  Stubbs  considered  that 
after  his  satisfactory  interview  with  the  porter  he 
was  absolved  from  all  further  bother,  and  travelled 
on  contentedly  until  the  train  stopped  again. 

“  Tickets,  please,”  said  the  collector. 

“  I  want  to  get  out  at  Reddenham,”  remarked 
Stubbs,  affably. 

“  Reddenham  1  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  you ’ve 

?assed  it  ever  so  far.  This  is  London,  this  is. 

ou  ought  to  have  changed  at  Broxboume.  Did 
n’t  they  holler  out  ?  ” 

“O  yes,”  paid  Stubbs:-  “they  holler’d  out 
enough  to  split  themselves,  Irat  I  could  n’t  make  out 
a  word  they  said  ;  and  the  porter  I  gave  my  lug¬ 
gage  to  at  Cambridge  assured  me  I  should  n’t  have 
to  change.” 


“  Where  did  you  take  your  ticket  to,  sir?” 

“  To  Reddenham.” 

“  Let  me  look  at  it,  please  ?  —  O,  all  right,  — 
there ’s  one  and  fourpence  to  pay.” 

“  Come,  that ’s  rather  too  bad :  I ’m  taken  to  a 
place  I  don’t  want  to  go  to,  and  I ’m  to  pay  extra 
for  it  I  ” 

“  I  can’t  help  it,  sjr ;  you  ’ll  have  to  pay.” 

“  There ’s  yoiu:  one  and  Ibiurpence,  then ;  but 
how  am  I  to  get  to  High  Beckham  ?  ” 

The  ticket-collector,  having  got  his  money,  re¬ 
tired,  as  people  usually  do  under  the  circumstances, 
and  muttered  something  uninU-lligible ;  but  an  an¬ 
tediluvian  old  lady,  taking  an  interest  in  Stubbs’s 
youth  and  soft  blue  ^es,  remarked,  “  There  ’s  a 
coach  from  the  Black  Bull  in  Aldgate  every  Satur¬ 
day  at  three  o’clock.” 

“  Thank  you,”  replied  Stubbs ;  “  but  I  want  to 
be  there  by  six  o’clock  this  evening,  and  it  is  only 
Wednesday.” 

The  old  lady  had  no  further  suggestion  to  make ; 
so  Stubbs  was  obliged  to  take  a  cab  all  the  way, 
and,  during  his  drive,  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
the  dismay  he  must  have  caused  Horton,  who  he 
felt  sure  would  have  waited  for  him  in  the  biting 
frost,  and  would  chaff  him  terribly  upon  his  usuiu 
luck ;  for  “  Stubbs’s  luck  ”  was  a  by-word  at 
Unity. 

III. 

A  drive  of  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  (for 
the  roads  were  slippery,  though  the  horse  was 
“roughed”)  brought* Stubbs  to  the  door  of  Grove 
House.  It  was  a  house  which  stood  in  its  own 
grounds,  and  entrance  was  effected  through  a  high 
wall  towards  the  road,  so  that  Stubbs  could  not  see 
what  the  place  was  like.  But  a  vigorous  ring  at 
the  bell  brought  out  a  raddy  maid,  who  shrieked 
out  immediately,  “  O  Mister  Laurence,  here  ’s 
the  missin’  gentleman  I  ”  And  the  cry  brought 
Laurence  himself  to  the  gate. 

“  Your  usual  luck,  eh,  Stubbs  ?  ”  said  Laurence, 
shaking  his  friend  by  the  hand.  “  I  saw  you  pass 
in  the  train,  and  was  n’t  fool  enough  to  wait ;  so 
you  need  n’t  apK>logize.  —  Come  in,  old  boy,  come 
in ;  you  ’re  just  in  time :  old  cook  has  been  ringing 
the  dinner-bell  like  mad,  and  the  governor  has  just 
gone  up  to  his  room.” 

Stubbs’s  luggage  was  left  in  the  hall,  and  him¬ 
self  ushered  into  the  drawing-room.  There  was 
no  up-stairs  drawing-room  in  cosey  Grove  House ; 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  were  both  on  one 
floor,  on  the  same  side  of  the  ample  hall ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  was  the  comfortable 
study,  which  served  on  occasion  as  breakfast- 
room. 

“  Come  along,  old  fellow ;  I  ’ll  just  introduce 
you  to  my  sister,  and  then  you  can  go  and  wash 
your  hands,”  cried  Laurence,  preceding  his  friend 
to  the  drawing-room.  “  Ellen,  this  is  my  friend 
Stubbs.” 

The  most  elegant  figure  Stubbs  had  ever  seen 
faced  about  at  these  words,  and  the  owner,  coming 
forward  from  the  fireplace,  held  out  her  hand 
without  ceremony,  and  with  a  frank,  beaming 
smile,  saying  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  Stubhe 
with  pleasure,  “  I ’m  very  glad  to  see  you.  Mr. 
Stubbs.  W e  were  quite  prepared  for  some  misad¬ 
venture,  for  the  fame  of  your  ill-luck  preceded  you.” 

And  now  entered  Mr.  Horton  senior,  who  was 
Mr.  Horton,  junior,  with  the  inevitable  changes 
wrought  by  age;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  a  little 
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more  urbanity  in  bis  manner,  and  a  little  less  self- 
contentedness  in  appearance. 

“  Uow  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Stubbs  ?  ”  said  he  heartily. 

“  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you.  Late  I  O 
dear,  no,  not  at  all ;  I  have  only  just  oome  in  my- 
•el£  COTtbnnd  that  ^  oman ;  she  ’ll  pull  the  bell 
down.” 

“  It  is  the  third  time,  papa,”  said  hHss  Hoiton, 
langhing,  "  and  you  know  cook  gets  fistic  then.” 

“  O  well,  jnst  take  Mr.  Stable  into  your  rooaa, 
Laurence.  Jliere  ’»  hot  water,  Ellen  ?  ” 

**  Yes,  papa.  At  least  it  was  hot,”  added  Ellen 
slyly,  when  cook  first  began  to  ring  the  bell ;  “  1 
b^  it  taken  up  at  once.” 

“  Come  along,  Stubbs,”  cried  hungry  Laurence ; 

1  ’m  almost  tarnished  ” ;  and  in  three  minutes 
cook  was  appeased,  the  soup  was  served,  and  con¬ 
versation  was  fitful  and  monosyllabic.  But  when 
the  inner  man  had  been  solaced  with  soup,  and  old 
Mr.  Horton  had  said,  “  A  glass  of  wine  with  you, 
Mr.  Stubbs ;  I 'm  verj’  gUd  you  've  come,”  and 
Laurence  and  Ellen  “joined  them,”  and  Lau¬ 
rence  had  laughed  boisterously  at  the  elaborate 
bow  with  which  Stubbs  (in  honor,  of  coarse,  of 
Ellen’s  presence)  had  responded  to  Laurence’s 
careless  nod,  and  had  been  duly  reproved  by 
Stubbs  (supported  by  Ellen)  for  introdncing  college 
bru8<jneness  into  the  family  circle,  the  talking  as¬ 
sumed  a  continuous  flow.  At  length  Ellen  rose  to 
leave  the  room,  and  Stubbs  was  not  a  little  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  coolness  of  Laurence,  who  shouted  to 
his  sister,  as  she  went  down  the  hall,  “  1  say, 
Ellen,  I ’m  going  to  leave  this. dour  <^n,  and  you 
leave  the  drawing-room  door  op(‘n,  and  play  lots  of 
waltses,  and  sing  lots  of  songs :  it  will  be  cheertiil 
for  Stubbs  over  his  wine.” 

Stubbs  was  about  to  protest ;  but  Laurence  said, 

“  I’ooh  1  she  likes  it ;  don’t  you,  Ellen  ?  ” 

And  a  laughing  voice  answered,  “  O,  very 
ranch.  You  most  let  me  know  when  you  are 
stunned,  Mr.  Stubbs,  or  1  may  go  on  too  long,  — 
for  sheer  pleasure.” 

Old  Mr.  Horton  chuckled  with  amusement ;  and 
it  was  plain  that  the  only  son  reigned  lord-para¬ 
mount  over  Grove  House. 

Stubbs  had  never  felt  so  serenely  happy  in  his 
lifie  as  upon  that  Christmas  Eve,  when  Im  sat  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  sweet,  clear  notes  of  Ellen  Horton. 
But  compliant  Ellen  was  not  tried  very  long. 
Laurence  soon  bade  Stubbs  to  a  ))ipe  up  stairs  (for 
the  double-bedded  room  was  not  only  a  sleeping- 
chamber,  but  also  a  sort  of  study  and  divan), 
leaving  old  Mr.  Horton  to  his  Quarterly  and  conse¬ 
quent  nap,  and  dispensing  with  his  sister’s  services 
in  the  gracious  wo^s,  “  Shut  up  now,  if  you  like, 
Ellen  ;  Stubbs  and  I  are  going  up  stairs  to  have  a 
pipe.” 

“  Thy  servant  heareth,”  replied  Ellen  with  a 
langh,  but  continued  to  carol  fi)r  her  own  enter- 
tmnment ;  and  it  is  my  private  opinion  that  Stubbs, 
had  he  b^n  asked,  would  rather  have  gone  into  i 
the  drawing-room  to  Ellen  than  have  fi>l  lowed 
Laurence  into  the  atmosphere  of  tobacco.  But  he  I 
was  not  asked.  He  was  oflered  a  pipe,  and  Stubbs 
had  never  been  known  to  refuse  that  offer.  When 
the  two  friends  had  imbibed  sufficient  nicotine, 
and  acquired  sufficient  disagreeablenen  of  odor, 
they  descended  to  the  drawing-room  for  a  cup  of 
tea.  Diis  was  followed  by  a  game  of  chess,  another 
song  or  two  frxnn  Ellen,  and  a  display  of  frightful 
yawns  fiiom  Laurence  Horton,  who,  saving  he  had 
been  skating  all  day,  and  was  dog-Ure^,  demanded 


Stubbs’s  ofunion  about  going  to  bed.  It  was  past 
ten ;  they  could  have  anotl^  pipe  over  the  bed¬ 
room  fire ;  and  it  would  n’t  hurt  either  of  them 
to  go  to  bed  early,  as  they  had  late  hours  enough 
at  Unity.  Stubbs  was  iJso  tired,  and  ready  for 
sleep ;  so,  with  a  salutation  to  Ellen,  and  a  ^ile 
at  old  Mr.  Horton,  who  was  napping  in  his  chair, 
they  to<A  their  candle  and  retired. 

IV. 

Stubbs  had  hardly  fallen  asleep  that  night  when 
he  awoke  with  a  sound  of  hell-ringing  in  his  ears. 
Haif^leep,  half-awake,  he  frmcied  he  could  hear 
the  ofiening  and  shutting  of  an  outer  door,  then  the 
whispering  of  soft  voices  on  the  stairs,  and  the  snb- 
dut'd  sounds  of  silver  laughter  at  the  entrance  to  the 
opposite  chamber.  But  he  was  soon  asleep  a^ain, 
and  in  the  morning  had  nearly  forgotten  sill  alxMit 
it,  when,  having  interchanged  at  the  breakfast-ta¬ 
ble  “  Merry  Christmas  ”  with  his  friends,  he  ob¬ 
served  Laurence’s  eyes  fixed  upon  a  plate,  egg-cup, 
and  cup  and  saucer,  which  had  all  of  them  evident¬ 
ly  been  already  used. 

“  O,  Lucy  did  n’t  stay  at  Mrs.  Kershaw’s,  then  ?  ” 
remarked  Laurence. 

“No,”  said  Ellen;  “Mr.  Kershaw  brought  her 
home  late  last  night,  and  she  was  afraid  she  would 
disturb  your  Highness’s  rest,  for  she  was  merrier 
than  ever.” 

“  /  did  n’t  hear  anything,”  said  Laurence.  “  Did 
you,  Stubbs?” 

“  I ’ve  a  dim  recollection,”  answered  Stubbs, 
“  of  hearing  something  very  pleasant,  like  the  tin¬ 
kle  of  a  silver  bell ;  and  though  I  wished  to  hear 
more,  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  was  too  sleepy  to  —  ” 

“  Ihat  is  fortunate,”  interrupted  Ellen,  “  or  you 
would  have  heard  something  very  like  the  roar  of 
two  madcaps.  I  am  sure  poor  papa  must  have 
heard  us  down  stairs.” 

Papa,  trying  to  look  severe,  admitted  tliat  he  did, 
and  that  he  thought  it  very  unseemly  conduct; 
against  which  charge  Ellen  made  no  further  defence 
than  to  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  kiss  his 
cheek,  as  slie  left  the  room  on  household  affairs. 

Laurence  and  Stubbs  strolled  out  into  the  garden, 
for  the  sun  was  bright  though  the  frost  was  keen,  to 
smoke  the  after-breakfast  ]Mpe;  and  whilst  the 
former  went  to  speak  to  the  gardener,  whose  cot¬ 
tage  stood  hard  by  the  garden  end,  the  latter  had 
time  to  make  his  observations  on  the  place,  and 
puzzle  his  Inrains  in  guessing  who  was  Lacy.  He 
paced  up  and  down,  and  round  and  round,  gradn- 
ally  increasing  his  speed,  for  it  was  a  nipping  air, 
and  he  was  chafing  with  the  enigma,  when,  after 
one  of  the  toms  which  set  his  back  to  the  house,  he 
heard  a  peculiar  clatter  on  the  path  behind  him. 
It  came  patter,  patter,  closer  and  closer,  and  it 
sounded  like  the  tap  of  a  dainty  boot  tightly  struck 
on  the  frDzen  grmmd.  He  turned  slowly  round, 
and  saw  an  apparition  which  startled  his  hat  frv>m 
his  head,  and  lus  pipe  from  his  mouth.  The  appari¬ 
tion  was  young  and  short,  and  wore  a  bonnet  of  the 
prevailing  mode,  but  without  a  veil ;  so  that  the  del¬ 
icate  skin,  just  stimulated  by  the  firost,  and  the 
smooth  black  hair,  hiding  the  tops  of  the  ears,  and 
the  high,  broad  forehead,  and  the  deep-blue  eyes, 
and  the  well-formed  nose,  and  the  rich  red  tips,  and 
the  teeth  that  seemed  made  for  nothing  coarser  than 
smiles,  and  the  dimpled  chin,  and  the  oval  face, 
were  all  revealed  to  the  naked  eye.  Die  appari¬ 
tion,  moreover,  held  in  one  hand  a  black  man,  and 
with  the  other  lifted  a  black  dress,  over  which  was 
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a  hooded  gray  cloak,  fo  ai  to  show  just  a  few  inches 
of  red  petticoat  and  white  stockings  sprouting  out 
of  tiny  black  kid  boots.  The  latter  hand  the  appa¬ 
rition,  haring  dropped  the  dress,  stretched  forUi  to 
the  grateful  Stubbs  with  modest  unconstraint,  and 
just  the  faintest  blush,  saying  in  tones  which  made 
his  very  heart  to  laugh,  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Stubbs  ?  I ’m  so  glad  you  have  come.” 

Stubbs  was  disposed  to  answer  that  he  had  never 
felt  so  well  in  his  life,  barring  a  slight  tremor  about 
the  region  of  the  heart  and  knees ;  but  he  resisted, 
and  replied  simply,  “  You  are  very  kind.  Yes ;  I 
came  last  evening.” 

“  And  you  and  Laurence  were  so  fatigued  that 
YOU  had  gone  to  bed  before  I  came  home :  I 
heard  —  ” 

“  I  assure  you  I  had  no  notion  you  were  expect¬ 
ed,  or  —  or — ” 

“  O,  don’t  say  anything  polite,  please  ;  I  was  on- 
Iv  afraid  I  disturbed  you.  But  where  is  I.Aurence  ? 
I  want  to  wish  him  a  *  Merry  Christmas.’  By  the 
way,  I  wish  you  one,  Mr.  Stubbs.  To  the  garden¬ 
er’s,  you  say  ?  Let  us  wMk  there ;  I ’m  so  cold. 
Where  is  your  pipe  ?  You  were  smoking  a  pipe 
when  I  first  saw  you.” 

Stubbs  had  ignoininiously  thmst  it  up  Ms  sleeve, 
and  now  produced  it  ruefully. 

“  Fray,  go  on,”  said  the  apparition ;  “  at  least,  if 
it  is  not  out ;  and  if  it  is,  I  dare  sav  you  have  a 
match.  I  don’t  mind  it  in  the  least ;  Laurence  has 
drilled  me  too  well  for  that.” 

But  who  was  she  ?  She  was  not  a  bit  like  Lau¬ 
rence,  or  Ellen,  or  old  Mr.  Horton. 

“  Ah,  Lu  — glad  to  see  you,”  said  Laurence  with 
a  salute,  the  cold  fraternal  style  of  which  seemed  to 
solve  Stubbs’s  problem  as  she  sprang  forward  with 
a  “  Merry  Christmas,  Laurie,  dear.” 

“  Same  to  you,  Lu,”.  replied  his  worship  coldly. 
“  So  you ’ve  made  acquaintance  with  my  friend 
Stubbs.” 

"  Yes ;  Ellen  told  me  I  should  find  you  both  in 
the  garden,  and  as  you  were  not  there  to  introduce 
me,  I  —  1  —  no ;  1  declare,  I  never  said  who  1  am. 
It  never  struck  me  you  would  n’t  know  who  I  am, 
Mr.  Stubbs.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I ’m  —  ” 

“I  ought  to  have  known,”  interrupted  Stubbs, 
“  that  you  are  Laurence’s  nster.” 

“  O,  what  fiin  1  ”  said  she,  laughing :  “  and  I ’m 
not ;  and  yet  my  name  is  Lucy  Horton.  1  ’m  Lau¬ 
rence’s  first-cousin.  My  father  and  mother  both 
died  when  I  was  quite  a  baby,  and  1  have  lived  here 
ever  since  with  my  imcle,  who  is  my  father’s  broth¬ 
er  ;  and  1  always  call  Uncle  Horton  papa,  and  he 
considers  me  his  daughter.” 

“  Well,  Lu,”  resumed  Laurence,  “  have  you  been 
to  the  school  this  morning  ?  ” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  have ;  that  is  why  we  did  n’t 
meet  at  breakfast,  —  you  know  that.” 

“  Look  here,  i^ubbs,”  said  Laurence,  smiling ; 

“  Lucy  goes  out  at  unearthly  hours  on  Sundays  and 
ChristmasKlay,  and  all  days  of  that  smrt,  and  teach¬ 
es  all  the  dirtv  little  brate  they  can  brihe  to  go  to 
the  Sunday  schooL” 

Lucy  lowed  grave  and  sad. 

“  Don’t  talk  m  them  like  that,  Laurie,”  she  said 
gently.  “  Very  few  of  them  are  dirty,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  so  thankful  for  every  little  attention ; 
or  if  (key  are  not,  poor  little  things,  their  parents 
are  for  them.” 

Laurence  laughed ;  and  “  What  do  jam  say  about 
it,  Stubbs  Y  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  it  b  not  — on 


the  Sabbath,  at  any  rate  —  lueaking  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment,”  replied  Stubbs,  smiling. 

Again  Lucy  looked  grave  and  sad ;  and  “  Please 
don’t  joke  about  it,  &lr.  Stubbs,”  she  said  so  ear¬ 
nestly,  that  Stubbs  swore  inwardly  he  would  lose  his 
right  hand  first. 

And  now  the  Christmas  chimes  pealed  forth,  call¬ 
ing  Christian  men  to  prayer;  and  a  cheerful  party 
were  the  Hortons  and  their  guest,  as  they  walked 
briskly  along  to  the  taper-spired,  ivy-covered, 
simple-looking  little  church,  not  far  from  the  ice¬ 
bound  river.  There  wa.s  a  cordial  greeting  fm: 
many  a  firiend,  a  Christmas-box  for  the  blue-nosed 
sweeper ;  and  Lucy’s  little  pupils,  in  quaint  red 
cloaks,  bobbed  generally  to  the  party,  and  smiled 
affectionately  at  the  teacher  herself.  Some  eff  the 
smaller  ones  ran  confidingly  up  to  her,  and  had  a 
playful  pinch  of  the  cheek  and  a  “  Merry  Christmas, 
dear,”  for  their  pains ;  whilst  the  elder  ones  said, 
“  Servant,  miss,”  not  at  all  with  a  look  (ff  menial 
subservience,  but  with  glances  of  love,  as  of  those 
who  frankly  acknowledged  obligations  by  no  means 
humiliating.  Stubbs  experienced  an  unwonted 
sensation  of  peaceful  content  and  devotional  grati¬ 
tude  as  he  sat  by  Lucy  in  the  ample  pew,  and  as  he 
listened  to  her  voice,  and  joined  his  own  with  un¬ 
usual  fervor,  and  gladdenerl  his  eyes  with  the  holly- 
twimnl  pillars  and  the  holly-formed  letters  above 
the  altar,  which  had  been  carefully  arranged  in  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  curve  said,  “  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high.”  and  the  straight  line :  “  Peace 
on  earth,  good-will  towards  men.” 


There  was  a  joyous  luncheon  soon  after  church, 
for  two  carriages  had  arrived  with  welcome  visitors. 
There  were  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Maria,  and  Sister 
Mary  with  her  husband  James,  and  others  not  so 
closely  related,  and  tliey  all  held  out  their  hands 
to  Stubbs,  as  if  they  had  known  him  for  many  a 
year ;  and  Stubbs  felt,  more  than  he  had  thought 
he  could,  that  he  was  a  link  in  the  society  of  kindly 
men.  And  after  luncheon,  the  hats  salli^  fmrth  for 
a  long  walk,  and  the  bonnets  stayed  at  home  for 
exercise  in  the  garden,  or  fur  womanly  converse  by 
the  blazing  hearth. 

After  the  bracing  walk  came  the  Christmas 
cheer ;  and  happy  Stubbs  sat  next  to  Lucy.  The 
talk  flowed  freely  on  with  many  an  anecdote  and 
many  a  jest ;  and  when  at  last  the  drawing-rotmi 
was  reached,  they  sat  in  semicirele  round  the  fire, 
and  spoke  of  Christmas  reminiscences :  how  one 
had  been  there  who  was  now  with  the  dead ;  how 
another  would  be  thinking  of  them  in  a  foreign  land ; 
bow  another  was  absent  by  reason  of  feud ;  and  how 
good  it  is  tliat  enmities  should  cease  at  such  a  time. 
Then  the  strain  grew  more  cheerful ;  and  they  con¬ 
versed  of  love,  and  marriage,  and  children,  as  they 
wandered  to  tlM  scenes  of  New-Year’s  Day  and  the 
dancing  delights  of  gay  Twelfthnught.  Each  could 
remember  how  at  such  a  time  symptoms  had  dtown 
themselves  in  Jack  and  Gill  which  had  betrayed 
their  secret  to  observant  folk,  and  had  resulted  in 
atrip  by  gray-horsed  cliariot  to  a  fashionable  church 
fcHT  change  of  name.  Isabella’s  mother,  Stubbs 
thought,  should  have  been  there  to  see  how  a 
Christmas  evening  could  pass  without  profane  mu¬ 
sic,  and  without  “  cross  questitms  and  crooked  an¬ 
swers”;  for  the  questions  were  pleasant  and 
straightforward,  and  the  answers  of  a  similar  chaiv 
acter.  But  inexorable  time  brought  round  eleven 
o’clock,  and  with  it  came  the  clatter  of  ho(^  and 
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the  drawing  up  of  carriages  at  the  door.  Then  the  I 
time-honors  outler  of  the  house  appeared  with  a 
two-handled  cup  upon  a  silver  salver ;  he  placed  it 
upon  the  table  and  retired,  and  Mr.  Horton  whis¬ 
pered  something  to  Laurence,  who  laughed  aloud, 
and  approaching  Stubbs,  said,  with  as  much  serious¬ 
ness  as  he  could  assume,  “  I  must  beg  you,  old  fel¬ 
low,  to  shift  your  quarters,  and  sit  next  to  me  ;  an 
ancient  ceremony  is  about  to  be  performed.” 

So  Stubbs,  who  had  been  sitting  between  Ellen 
and  Lucy,  reluctantly  left  his  place,  and  formed 
one  extreme  of  the  semicircle,  of  which  old  Mr. 
Horton  formed  the  other.  Then  the  senior,  taking 
the  cup  in  his  hands,  turned  to  Aunt  Maria,  who 
was  his  next  neighbor,  kissed  her  affectionately, 
took  a  sip,  and  passed  the  cup  to  her ;  and  so  it 
went  round  with  xiss  and  sip  until  it  came  to  Lau¬ 
rence,  who,  having  received  it  from  Lucy,  and  hav¬ 
ing  glanced  slyly  at  Stubbs,  whispered  to  her  some¬ 
thing  which  caused  her  to  bite  her  lip,  and  look 
steadfastly  at  the  fire.  He  then,  having  handed 
the  cup  to  Stubbs  with  the  recommendation  to 
“  take  a  good  swig,  it ’s  rare  stuff,”  walked  across 
and  saluted  his  father,  saying,  on  his  return,  to 
Stubbs,  “  By  the  way,  you  might  have  liked  to  kiss 
the  governor ;  I  dare  say  he  would  n’t  mind.” 

But  old  Mr.  Horton  relieved  Stubbs  by  shaking 
his  fist  at  Laurence,  and  shouting,  “  You  ’re  an  im- 

Eudent  young  puppy,  sir.  If  1  were  you,  I ’d  kick 
im,  Stubbs.”  And  so  with  general  laughter  the 
guests  departed,  each  having  some  invitation  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  family,  and  each  taking  care  to  say 
to  Stubbs,  “  You  ’ll  come,  of  course,  Mr.  Stubbs ; 
you  ’ll  not  expect  any  formal  asking  V  ” 


The  Christmas  vacation  was  passing  joyously 
with  Stubbs:  there  were  skating,  sleighing,  bil¬ 
liards,  dinner-parties,  and  dances  with  Ellen  and 
Lucy  for  frequent  partners.  They  were  both  beau¬ 
tiful  dancers ;  but  there  was  about  Lucy’s  move¬ 
ments  a  grace  which  struck  even  the  most  unob¬ 
servant  ;  she  moved  with  the  ease  of  a  gossamer  on 
the  gale.  Stubbs  had  been  the  pupil  of  both;  for 
he  had  confessed  his  inability  to  waltz.  He  could 
shuffle  through  a  quadrille,  he  had  said,  and  could 
shamble  through  a  polka,  but  waltzes  and  that  sort 
of  thing  were  beyond  him.  So  Ellen  and  Lucy  had 
taken  him  in  hand ;  and  it  must  not  be  considered 
sheer  stupidity  on  Stubbs’s  part  if,  when  Lucy  drew 
her  dress  aside  to  more  conveniently  show  him  the 
steps,  he  was  very  slow  to  learn,  and  required  a 
great  deal  of  that  elementary  instruction  (for  she 
had  the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle  imaginable). 
Moreover,  Lucy  skated  exquisitely;  and,  though 
Laurence  was  fond  of  long  excursions  to  distant 
spots  when  the  river  was  frozen,  Stubbs  was  more 
pleased  when  his  friend  was  lazy,  and  would  stay 
at  home  to  skate  upon  the  garden-pond ;  for  then 
Lucy  (^who,  of  course,  could  not  go  everywhere) 
would  join  them,  and  Stubbs  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  off  and  putting  on  Lucy’s  skates.  On  such 
an  occasion,  Lucy  hsS  said  with  a  laugh,  “  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Stubbs.  Laurence  says  I  ought  to  give 
you  a  copper.” 

“We  always  give  the  lads  coppers  for  putting 
our  skates  on,”  siud  Laurence. 

“But  I  have  no  coppers,”  rejoined  Lucy  de¬ 
mur^. 

“They  pay  in  different  coin  in  Holland,”  re¬ 
marked  Stubns  tremulously. 


“  O,  do  they  ?  ”  asked  Lucy.  “  Pray,  how  do  they 
pay  V  ” 

“  With  the  lips,”  answered  Stubbs  boldly. 

“  They  speak  their  thanks,  I  supiKise  you  mean,” 
said  Lucy  archly. 

“  No ;  I  do  not ;  th^  —  they  —  you  can  read  all 
about  it  in  books  on  Holland,”  stammered  Stubbs. 

“  Ah  1  but  this  is  not  Holland,  you  know :  I  must 
take  care  to  have  coppers  another  time  ” ;  and  away 
flew  Luev  on  the  outer  edge. 

And  Stubbs  said  to  his  own  heart,  “Here  by 
God’s  grace,  is  the  one  maid  for  me.” 

At  length  the  vacation  was  over,  and  Cambridge 
life  began  again.  But  Stubbs  went  back  a  new  man. 
There  was  now  a  name  which  he  blest  when  he  rose 
in  the  morning,  and  when  he  lay  down  to  rest  at 
night.  He  had  been  objectless  before,  but  now  he 
would  work  with  a  view  to  an  end.  He  had  supposed 
he  would  glide  naturally  into  holy  orders ;  he  would 
now  aim  to  be  worthy  of  his  vocatiop,  and  of  her 
whose  religion  was  no  sham.  He  would  also  strive 
for  high  honors,  that  he  might  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  clerical  preferment.  Was  it  possible  that 
Lucy  guessed  his  feelings?  Others  certainly  had : 
for  once  at  a  dance,  as  he  stood  talking  to  pretty 
Emily  Field,  whilst  his  looks  kept  wandering  to 
where  Lucy  was  dancing,  Emily  had  said  ab¬ 
ruptly,  “  1  think  Lucy  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room.” 

“  So  do  I  —  by  far,”  poor  Stubbs  had  admitted 
with  more  honesty  than  gallantry ;  but  Emily  had 
only  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  said,  “  It  is  no 
use  fishing  for  compliments  from  you,  and  I  should 
n’t  have  believed  you  if  you  had  said  anything 
else,”  for  Emily  Field  was  as  candid  as  she  was 
pretty  ;  and  besides,  there  was  some  one,  as  she 
knew  very  well,  who  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
Stubbs. 


On  flew  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  and  then 
the  Easter  vacation  came,  and  old  Mr.  Horton  gave 
Stubbs  to  understand  that  he  and  Laurence  would 
be  expected  together.  So  he  basked  once  more  in 
Lucy’s  smiles,  which  were  banished  only  once 
through  him.  It  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  Lucy 
had  put  on  a  new  bonnet.  She  had  be«n  quizzed 
about  it  by  Laurence,  and  had  acknowledged  that 
she  always  made  a  point  of  putting  on  something 
new  on  so  notable  a  day,  and  then,  “  Have  you 
put  on  anything  new,  Mr.  Stubbs  ?  ”  she  asked 
innocently. 

“Nothing  but  a  new  spirit,”  answered  Stubbs 
irreverently. 

Then  the  sad,  grave  look  came  over  Lucy’s  face, 
and  Stubbs  felt  stabbed  to  the  heart,  for  he  fancied 
her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears ;  but  she  turned  her 
head  away  hastily,  so  that  he  could  not  see,  so 
hurt  was  she  by  the  slightest  irreverence. 

On  sped  the  weeks  once  more,  and  the  May 
term  brought  plenteous  leaves  to  the  beautiful  limes 
at  the  backs  of  the  colleges,  and  cricket-matches  and 
boat-races.  And  the  Horton  family  went  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  see  a  boat-race,  and  the  Unity  boat  made 
a  splendid  “  bump,”  and  Stubbs  pulled  stroke,  and 
Luev  saw  him.  And  when  the  Hortons  departed, 
old  ilr.  Horton  said,  “  Well,  Mr.  Stubbs,  you  ’re 
one  of  us  now,  you  know ;  you  must  come  to  us  with 
Laurence  for  the  Long  Vacation,  if  you ’ve  no  other 
engagement.” 

And  Stubbs  replied,  “  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you 
are  very  good,  and  I  wish  I  could.  But  you  see  I 
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go  in  for  my  degree  next  time,  and  I  am  going  to 
read  with  a  private  tutor  this  Long. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Horton,  “  at  any  rate  you 
can  come  to  us  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  you 
join  your  reading-party.”  And  so  it  was  arranged. 

Now,  before  the  term  was  over,  Laurence  Horton 
and  Stubbs  had  stumbled  upon  a  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  which  will  crop  up  occasionally  amongst 
young  men  at  the  universities  and  elsewhere.  It 
was  eyes,  —  ladies’  eyes ;  and  Stubbs  had  maintained 
with  considerable  warmth  that  Lucy  Horton  had 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world.  Laurence 
had  replied  indifferently  that  it  might  be  so,  but 
that  as  he  had  always  regarded  Lucy  as  a  younger 
sister,  he  had  taken  very  bttle  notice  of  them.  They 
went  on  to  noses,  and  it  appeared  that  Stubbs  had 
never  seen  any  nose  he  liked  so  well  as  that  which 
stood  above  me  chin  of  Lucy  Horton.  Laurence 
whistled,  and  pro<;eeded  to  mouths,  when  the  mouth 
of  Lucy  Horton  was  pronounced  by  Stubbs  the 
mouth  of  mouths.  Hereupon,  Laurence  said  ab- 
ruptly,  “  Stubbs,  my  boy,  you  are  spoony  on  Lucy.” 

This  very  common  but  very  disagreeable  language 
applied  to  “  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid  ”  is 
usually  considered  tantamount  to  a  criminal  charge, 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  popularly 
regarded  as  being  “  taxed  ”  with  an  offence,  and  it 
was  therefore  not  without  a  slight  blush  that  Stubbs 
replied  defiantly,  “  1  know  I  am  —  what  then  ?  ” 

“O  nothing,”  said  Laurence;  “/’ll  give  you  a 
testimonial.” 

And  as  Laurence  was  lord-paramount  over  Grove 
House,  Stubbs  should,  in  Laurence’s  o;)iuion,  have 
considered  the  matter  settled ;  but  he  did  n’t. 

“You  see,  old  fellow,”  said  Stubbs  anxiously, 
“I’m  doubtful  about  my  circumstances,” 

“  Pooh  1  ”  replied  Laurence ;  “  you  ’ll  get  a  fellow¬ 
ship.” 

“  And  if  I  do,”  observed  Stubbs,  “  1  shall  have  to 
give  it  up  when  I  marry.  The  only  way  I  can  see 
18  this :  I  believe  I  shall  take  a  very  fair  degree, 
and  so  I  may  get  a  good  mastership  in  a  crack 
nhool,  and  take  lioarders.  I  confess  I  don’t  quite 
like  the  notion;  but  do  you  think  Lucy  would 
object  ?  ” 

“  Object !  ”  echoed  Laurence ;  “  it ’s  just  what  she 
would  like,  —  a  spotless  parson  and  lots  of  children 
to  look  after.” 

“  Ah  !  but  think  of  the  details.  Think  of  little 
Jones,  please,  sir,  as  the  houseke^r  would  say, 
with  the  stomach-ache,  and  little  Thompson  with 
the  mumps,  and  all  sorts  of  miserable  little  Chris¬ 
tians  witli  all  sorts  of  horrible  complaints.” 

“  My  dear  boy,  it ’s  just  what  Lucy  would  be 
great  in ;  she ’d  be  like  a  mother  to  the  whole  lot.” 

And  so  Stubbs  determined  that  he  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  finding  out  how  Lucy 
was  minded  towards  him.  It  happened,  therefore, 
on  a  certain  evening  in  early  June,  when  he  was 
paying  his  short  visit  at  Grove  House,  he  said  to 
Lucy,  as  they  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  “I  wish 
you  would  sing  me  a  favorite  song.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  she. 

“  II  se.greto  per  ettse  felice  —  ” 

“  And  pray,  what  does  that  mean  in  pliun 
English?”  growled  old  Mr.  Horton,  who  disliked 
“  outlandish  ”  words,  as  he  called  them. 

“  The  receipt  for  beinq  happy,  dear  papa,”  said 
Lucy.  “  I  ’ll  sing  it  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Stubbs,  on 
condition  that  you  afterwards  sing  La  Donna  e 
mobile,” 

“  I  ’ll  not  sing  that,”  blurted  Stubbs  decisively. 


[  “  And  pray,  why  not  ?  ”  growled  old  Horton 

again.  “  What  does  that  mean  in  plain  English  ?  ” 

“  Woman  w  changeable,  dear  papa,”  answered 
Lucy.  “  Why  will  you  not  sing  it,  Mr.  Stubbs  ?  ” 

“  I  would  rather  not,”  said  Stubbs  a  little  sulkily. 
“  I  will  sing  Com’  e  gentit,  or,  0,  summer  night  (to 
"ive  the  first  words  of  the  English  version,  Mr. 
Horton),  if  that  will  do.” 

“  O,  certainly,  Mr.  Stubbs ;  it  will  do  very  well,” 
answered  Lucy,  looking  just  the  least  bit  in  the 
world  annoyed. 

The  songs  were  ended,  and,  the  evening  being 
close,  every  one  strolled  into  the  garden  for  air. 
There  was  summer  lightning  playing  about,  and 
Stubbs  and  Lucy  sat  watching  it  after  the  others 
had  gone  indoors  again.  Stubbs  suddenly  drew 
his  chair  near  Lucy’s,  and  said  with  some  con¬ 
fusion,  “  Do  you  know  why  I  asked  you  to  sing 
that  particular  song  ?  ” 

“  0,  was  not  that  a  beautiful  flash  ?  ”  asked  Lucy 
evasively. 

“  1  think  1  know  ‘  the  receipt  for  being  happy,’  ” 
continued  Stubbs  moving  his  chair  still  nearer  to 
Lucy’s. 

“  There ’s  another  beautiful  flash,”  was  Lucy’s 
only  remark ;  and  Stubbs  asked  somewhat  angrily, 
“  Can  you  guess  why  I  would  n’t  sing  that  woman  is 
changeable  t  ” 

“  Because  you  are  wilful,  sir,”  answered  Lucy 
archly. 

“  Indeed,”  said  Stubbs,  “  that  is  not  the  n'ason. 
Have  you  read  the  German  [loems  I  gave  you  ?  ” 

“  Some  of  them ;  and  I  think  them  charming.” 

“  Do  you  recollect  The  Three  Students  ?  ” 

“  O  yes ;  it  is  beautiful,  —  so  simple,  and  so 
pathetic.” 

“  Did  you  see,”  Stubbs  went  on,  “  some  pencil- 
marks  against  the  words  spoken  by  the  third 
student  ?  Did  you  notice  that  I  had  translated 
them  to  the  best  ot  my  ability  :  7’hee  I  loved  from 
the  first,  thee  I  love  to-day  ;  and  I  ’ll  love  thee  when 
all  things  have  passed  away  ?  And  did  you  know, 
Lucy,  it  was  you  that  I  meant  ?  ” 

Lucy  turned  away  her  head  and  said  noth’ng, 
but  slid  her  fingers  into  Stubbs’s  hand. 

What  scene  the  sheet-lightning  afterwards  illu¬ 
minated  was  witnessed  by  the  stars  alone ;  and  they 
winked  upon  it  after  their  fashion. 

The  consequence  was  that  next  morning  Stubbs 
was  closeted  some  time  with  old  Mr.  Horton,  and 
came  from  the  interview  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 

vm. 

The  reading-party  broke  up  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  each  member  of  it  went  whither  he 
listed  until  the  day  arrived  when  he  must  return 
to  college.  What  need  to  mention  that  Stubbs 
went  to  Grove  House  Y  There  was  all  he  prized 
on  earth ;  and  there  he  was  proud  to  eontess  to 
himself  tliat  “  Stubbs’s  luck  ”  was  not  so  bad  after 
all. 

At  last  the  cruel  day  arrived  when  he  and  Lau¬ 
rence  must  return  to  college.  And  once  more  time 
flew,  and  Christmas  was  drawing  near  again. 

But  Stubbs  was  nut  destined  to  pass  it  at  High 
Beckham.  The  mathematical  examination  was 
coming  on  in  January;  and  mathematics  and 
“  rheumatics  ”  were  almost  equally  disabling  to 
Stubbs.  Fears  were  expressed  even  by  his  private 
tutor  that  he  would  not  manage  to  “  pass  ” ;  and  if 
he  failed  to  “  pass.”  he  could  not  ^y  fm:  classical 
honors.  Great,  tnerefore,  was  the  consternation 
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at  Grove  Hous^e.  All  his  future  depended  upon  his  sunk  rapidly.  “  And  why  we  did  not  let  you  know 
“i)assin^;  a  “pluck”  looked  like  utter  ruin  for  anytliing  about  it,”  said  Laurence,  in  conclusion, 
him.  Every  effort,  tlierefbre,  must  he  made ;  “  you  will  learn  best  when  you  reach  home.  We 
nothing  must  occur  to  disturb  his  mind.  It  was  had  no  tear  at  first,  and  at  last  we  had  good  reason 
proposed,  then,  by  old  Mr.  Horton,  seconded  by  for  silence.” 

Laurence,  supported  by  Ellen,  and  acquiesced  in  Ellen  would  fain  have  accompanied  Stubbs  into 
by  conscientious  Lucy,  that  correspondence  between  the  chamber  of  death,  but  he  bej^ed  that  he  might 
her  and  Stubbs  should  cease  till  the  dreadful  enter  alone ;  so  his  grief  was  hidden  from  mortal 
examination  was  over.  She  should  indulge  him  eye.  Clasp^  in  one  hand  of  the  dead  was  a  pray- 
with  one  long  letter  on  Cl»ristmas-«lay,  and,  with  er-book  whmh  he  had  given  her,  and  in  the  other 
that  exception,  he  must  try  to  forget  that  pens,  was  a  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  pencil, 
ink,  and  paper  were  used  for  anything  but  mathe-  “  Good  by,  dearest  Willie,  till  we  meet  again.  It 
matics.  was  at  niy  request  that  you  were  told  no^ng  :  it 

So  Stubbs  staved  “  up  ”  another  Christmas  whilst  could  have  done  me  no  good,  and  it  would  nave 
Laurence  went  iiome  to  High  Heckham :  for  Stubbs  injured  you.  Forgive  me  if  it  »eems  unkind ;  I 
was  Laurence’s  senior  by  a  year.  But  Stubbs  and  cmild  not  be  unkind  to  you.  Papa  promised  you 
I  were  in  the  same  year ;  so  we  dined  together  on  should  take  this  from  my  own  hand.” 
Christmas-day,  and  made  moan  together  over  our  So  there  was  bitter  mourning  in  Grove  House, 
fate,  and  read  together  until  the  awful  morning  and  the  hearts  of  the  red-cloaked  pupils  were 
broke  when  the  doors  of  the  Senate-house,  at  9  heavy. 

A.  M.,  opened  wide,  and  swallowed  us  up.  Stubbs  “  passed,”  but  his  performance  in  the 

Upon  leaving  the  Senate-house,  on  the  last  day  classical  examination  was  nut  equal  to  expectation, 
of  the  examination,  Stubbs  rushed  like  a  madman  The  examiners,  of  course,  could  not  know  that  over 
to  college,  called  at  his  tutor’s  obtained  his  exeat,  all  the  papers  they  set  hovered  a  sweet  little  face, 
or  “  leave  to  go  away,”  and  then  flew  to  his  rooms  and  that  all  the  words  were  turned  to  “  Lucy.” 
to  strip  off  his  cap  and  gown.  To  his  astonish-  They  put  Iris  name  low  down  in  the  Ust ;  and  his 
ment  the  outer  door  was  open.  It  must  be  that  comrades  talked  of  “  Stubbs’s  luck.” 
his  bed-maker  was  putting  things  to  rights.  He  But  Stubbs  cared  little  where  the  examiners  put 
ha.stiiy  opened  the  inner  door,  and  by  the  dim  him.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  for  a  different 
firelight  saw  a  sombre  figure  seated  in  his  chair,  life  from  that  which  Lucy  would  have  shared  with 
The  figure  ttuned  its  heacl  round,  —  it  was  Laimencc  him.  He  was  only  one-aud-twenty,  and  Mr.  Hor- 
Horton.  ton’s  influence  was  sufficient  to  procure  him  a 

“  Horton !  ”  cried  Stubbs  in  amazement.  cadetship.  So  he  departed  fw  active  life  in  India. 

“  Stubbs,  old  boy !  ”  said  Laurencp  in  a  low  voice ;  He  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  sabre, 
and  as  he  rost"  from  the  chair,  and  stood  by  tlie  fire  and  his  swordsmanship  was  a  matter  of  talk.  In 
Stubbs  saw  with  a  shudder  that  he  was  ilressed  in  many  a  dangerous  affair,  with  the  once  ruddy  face 
black.  l)egrimed  with  powder,  and  the  soft  blue  eyes 

“  Stubbs,  old  boy,  I ’ve  some  very  bad  news,”  darting  out  fierce  fire,  he  had  plied  his  sword  to 
said  Horton  sadly.  terrible  purpose,  as  he  charged  with  liis  troop  of 

'Hie  other  turned  pale  and  trembled,  but  said  not  irregular  horse.  And  when  Indian  hate  —  whether 
a  word.  callra  forth  by  greased  cartridges,  or  long-borne 

“  It ’s  about  Lucy,  Stubbs.  Do  you  think  you  tyranny,  or  natural  malignity  —  broke  out  in  open 
can  bear  it  ?  ”  mutiny  and  murder,  Stubbs  and  his  troop  did  good 

Stubbs  simply  nodded,  sank  into  a  chair,  folded  service.  Their  Bhakee  tunic.s,  scarlet  sashes,  and 
his  arms  ujxm  the  table,  and  buried  his  face  in  picturesque  turbans  were  regarded  by  the  rebels  as 
them.  the  outward  garb  of  avenging  furies.  And  thus  it 

Horton  laid  a  hand  gently  on  Stubbs’s  shoulder,  happened  that  on  a  day  Stubbs  came  upon  a  party 
bent  down,  an<l  whisiiered.  of  rebel  horse,  commanded  by  the  notorious  Kuiu- 

Thcre  was  a  silence  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  beer  Singh,  who  was  commonly  called  from  his 
whilst  Horton  stood  with  his  hands  before  his  face,  bravery,  “  The  Lion.” 

and  Stubbs  gave  no  outward  sign  of  consciousness,  “  liemember,  lads,  the  Lion  is  mine,”  cried 
save  a  heaving  motion  of  the  bac*k  and  shoulders.  Stubbs,  as  they  galloped  down  upon  the  enemy ; 

At  length,  Stubbs  looked  up  an  older  man  and  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  and  the  Lion  were  hand 
smd  softly,  “  When  —  when  — »•  when  —  ”  He  to  hand.  Then  Stubbs’s  swordsmanship  stood  him 
could  n’t  complete  the  sentence.  in  good  stead,  for  he  had  no  mean  antagonist 

“  This  morning  at  six,”  said  Laurence,  knowing  opposed  to  him. 
what  the  question  should  have  been.  “  Tliat  was  well  meant,”  said  Stubbs,  coolly,  as 

There  was  another  long  silence,  and  then  Stubbs  he  parried  a  vicious  cut ;  but  tlie  Lion  only  grinned 
said  faintly,  “  I  shall  go  at  once ;  there  is  time  to  witn  rage. 

catch  the  train.  Are  you  coming  ?  ”  At  it  again  they  went,  cutting  and  thrusting,  and 

Laurence  nodded.  A  fly  was  brought,  and  the  wheeling  their  well-trained  horses.  At  la.«t,  the 
two  friends  went  away  together.  As  they  travelled  Lion  left  an  opening,  Stubbs  gave  pohit,  and  the 
in  the  trmn  Stubbs  commanded  himself  sufficiently  Lion  fell.  A  loud  cheer  rose  from  Stubbs’s  men, 
to  ask  for  an  account  of  what  had  befallen  Lucy,  but  at  that  very  moment  a  ping  was  heard,  and 
and  why  they  had  not  sent  for  him.  She  had  been  Stubbs’s  saddle  was  emptied  of  its  rider, 
on  the  ice  Latnrence  said,  on  Christmas-day,  after 

she  had  written  her  last  letter  to  Stubbs ;  the  ice  Over  the  Hortons’  pew,  in  High  Beckham 
had  given  way,  and  before  she  could  be  got  out  she  Church,  is  a  marble  slao  with  this  inscription  : 
had  been  thoroughly  drenched.  No  bad  effects  “  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  William  Stubbs,  late 

showed  themselves  immediately,  but  when  a  day  Captain  S - Irregular  Horst',  who  fell  gallantly 

had  passed  she  became  alarmingly  ill.  She  grew  fighting  against  the  Indian  Mutineers,  January  7, 
betteo)  and  then  worse,  and  that  morning  riie  had  1858.”  i^d  under  a  glass  cover  in  Laurence  Ilor- 
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ton’s  stndy  at  Grove  Uoum-.  lies  a  little  prajer- 
book,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper.  Pencitmarks 
sre  still  iaintly  visible  upon  the  paper,  on  which,  as 
well  as  on  the  prayer-l)ook,  are  stains  as  of  blood ; 
for  Stnbbe  had  carried  prayer-book  and  paper  close 
to  bis  heart ;  and  the  Uortons  had  regarded  Stubbs 
as  their  rela^n. 


THE  COUNT  DE  BUFFON. 

A  MODERN  English  author  has  said  of  Bufibn 
that  he  is  the  Bewick  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
compliment  is  one  only  from  the  British  point  cd’ 
view.  Thou|'h  it  be  true  enough  that  as  Bewick  is 
the  darling  munist  of  the  British  Islands,  so  Buf- 
ibn  is  tlm  whole  civilized  world,  yet  Bewick  can¬ 
not  take  amongst  the  learned  physiologists  of  his 
native  country  the  rank  assigncrd  to  Butfon  amongst 
those  of  the  world  at  large.  A  more  accurate 
similitude,  not  tor  analog)'  of  genius,  but  certainly 
for  coextensiveness  of  fame,  would  be  that  of  the 
Defoi*  of  France.  No  genius,  however,  needs  less 
than  that  of  Bufibn  the  relief  of  contrast.  No 
author  ever  created  for  himself  an  individuality 
more  completely,  yet  more  unselSshly  distinct. 
His  aim  was  self-proposed  ;  he  founded  systems  of 
which  later  science  has  confirmed  the  truth,  and 
he  fell  of  his  own  accord  into  a  series  of  magnificent 
errors,  of  which  any  one  would  have  immortalized 
a  smailler  man.  ills  style  was  not  of  that  kind 
which  hides  a  secret  from  the  admiring  disciple. 
His  followers  took  freely  of  his  spirit  in  proportion 
to  their  zeal,  and  of  some  it  has  been  said  triumph¬ 
antly  that  they  have  composed  whole  chapters  in  the 
style  of  Bufiun.  But  Bnfibn  has  a  far  more  solid 
claim  to  glory  than  can  be  founded  upon  any 
amount  of  mere  abstract  fame.  His  reputation  is 

Puivocally  pure.  A  vague  notion  of  something 
is  attached  to  his  name  in  even  the  most 
prejudiced  and  ignorant  minds,  just  as  to  that  of 
Volney  clings  a  tmnt  of  evil  even  amongst  those  who 
have  only  read  of  him  as  the  friend  of  Franklin, 
or  as  the  fearless  reprover  of  the  Consul  Bonaparte. 

Georges-Louis  Leclerc,  atlerwards  Count  de  Buf- 
fon,  was  born  at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  the  7th 
September,  1707.  Though  an  aristocrat  by  birth, 
his  title  of  connt  was  of  subsequent  creation.  His 
father,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bufibn-par-Montbard, 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Dijon,  detected  early  the  latent  genius  of  the  young 
L^lerc,  and  observing  him  to  be  invariably  per¬ 
sistent  in  pursuits  of  his  own  selection,  at  lengtli 
remitted  him  from  all  constraint,  and  lived  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  complete  justification  of  his  keen  though 
daring  foresight. 

On  leaving  college  the  first  use  he  made  of  his 
liberty  was  to  travel  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
afterwards  in  Southern  Italy.  From  thence  he 
turned  northwards,  and  arrived  in  England  in  his 
two-and-twentieth  year,  with  no  distincter  object, 
a<i  he  states  himself,  than  that  of  observing  and 
noting  the  institutions  of  an  independent  people. 
England  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  social  iso¬ 
lation  firom  the  rest  of  Europe.  Foreigners  went 
there  to  enjoy  originality  in  poetr}’,  in  the  drama, 
and  in  romance,  and  to  study  liberty,  philosophy, 
and  political  economy.  Frenchmen  went  especially 
to  observe  the  growth  of  popular  power,  to  brood 
over  the  progress  of  popular  emancipation,  and 
darkly  to  examine  subjects  which  were  some  years 
later  to  be  openly  resumed  at  home  by  turbiilent 
and  menacing  debaters. 


Wide  of  any  such  design  was  the  ambitioB  of  the 
yonng  Leclerc.  Without  any  more  definite  aias 
than  that  of  acouiring  the  lai^nage,  he  sit  bims^ 
with  zeal  to  stuay  English.  'Die  first  book  which 
fell  into  his  handi^  in  London  —  and  on  thb  Jules 
Janin  remarks  with  admiration  how  hazard  favors 
genius  —  was  Hales’s  statics  of  vegetables.  The 
perusal,  repemeal,  and  ultimately  the  complete  and 
accurate  translation  of  this  work,  created  in  his 
mind  a  tendency  wliich  was  never  afterwards  di- 
verted.  His  next  studv  was  Newton’s  system  of 
flnxioBS,  of  which  he  also  completed  an  elaborate 
translation,  and  to  the  inffnence  of  which  he  dates 
his  subsec^nent  preference  for  geometry  and  the 
natural  sciences. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  repaired  to  Anglers, 
with  the  intention  of  completing  his  studies  in  the 
received  academical  order,  but  there,  falling  in 
with  Landreville,  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
reading  exclusively  with  that  most  skilful  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  in  later  life  be  cites  him  as  his  an- 
tbority  fbr  tlie  adoption  of  partienlar  thecn^ms. 
Bnt  his  stay  at  Anglers  was  suddenly  cut  short  by 
an  occurrence,  which  he  ever  afterwards  regarded 
as  a  lasting  motive  for  serioos  and  remorseful  peni¬ 
tence.  Having  accepted  a  challenge,  resultiag  from 
a  quarrel  at  the  close  of  a  convivial  evening,  he 
met  hb  opponent,  and  severely  wounded  him.  In 
vain  hb  friends  insisted  on  the  laws  of  an  inexor¬ 
able  code.  “  The  dilemma,”  be  said,  **  wonld  have 
vanished  with  the  first  effort  iff  a  godlike  nature. 
My  adversary  would  have  known  me  to  be  bonor- 
aUe  had  1  lussed  his  cheek ;  but  now  I  have  cut 
him  with  my  sword,  and  he  cannot  know  that  I  am 
not  a  craven  or  a  bully.” 

From  Anglers  he  went  to  Paris,  from  whence  be 
was  summoned  home  to  attend  his  mother,  who 
died  shortly  after  his  arrival.  Her  loss  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  young  Leclerc.  Endowed  with  mental 
gifts  of  the  highest  order,  she  had  ever  inspired 
him  with  that  respectful  love  which  outlasts  the 
most  affectionate  remembrance  of  mere  parental 
tenderness.  He  spoke  of  her  throtmh  life  in  tones 
of  the  highest  admiration,  and  nsnmiy  adde<l,  with 
the  sublime  naivete  which  was  natural  to  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  which  was  the  constant  delight  his 
friends,  “  You  know  it  is  through  the  mother  that 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are  transmitted  to 
children.” 

During  the  year  which  followed  his  mother’s 
death  I  is  father  married  again,  and  a  suit  ensued, 
which  ended  in  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the 
family  affairs.  There  had  been  some  disorder. 
The  estate  of  Butfon  had  been  sold ;  moneys  em¬ 
barked  in  speculation  were  not  forthcoming  for 
division,  and  it  appeared  that  when  the  surviving 
children  had  obtained  their  due,  the  father  had 
ovenlrawn  his  share.  Georges-Louis  was  now  of 
an  age  to  take  legal  possession  of  his  private  for¬ 
tune,  which  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
his  only  surviving  brother,  the  Abb4  de  Rivet,  hav¬ 
ing  been  augmented  by  a  handsome  legacy  under 
the  will  of  his  godfather’s  widow.  Hb  course  was 
clear  to  hb  conscience,  and  he  adopted  it  without 
hesitation. 

He  repurchased  the  estate  of  Buffon,  took  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  stepmother  to  live  with  him  in  the  ch&teau, 
and  it  was  there  the  children  of  the  second  mar¬ 
riage  were  bom  and  educated.  Hb  own  time  he 
spent  partly  in  Paris,  and  partly  with  hb  father  at 
the  chateau.  In  Paris  he  wvoted  himself  to  litens- 
ture  and  science;  in  the  country  to  experiments 
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and  practical  observations.  His  rank  and  educa¬ 
tion  entitled  him  to  move  in  the  most  courted  cir¬ 
cles,  and  po8se88in(i(  ample  nicana,  and  a  command¬ 
ing  person  enhanc^  by  a  natural  reserve  calculated 
possibly  to  pique  the  inc^uisitive,  he  speedily  found 
nimself  caressed  and  solicited  by  the  most  distin- 

Kished  amphitr>’ons  of  the  capital;  But  though 
3nly  alive  to  the  worldly  advantage  of  connection, 
and  by  no  means  averse  to  fashion  he  remained 
master  of  his  will  through  all  temptation,  and  re¬ 
sisted  sternly  the  encroachments  of  dissipation,  in 
whatever  shape  presented.  We  are  informed  by 
Flourens,  the  most  matter-of-&ct  of  his  biographers, 
that  he  had  given  his  writing-desk  a  standing  ap- 

E ointment  for  five  o’clock  each  morning,  and  that 
e  punctually  and  religiously  kept  it,  in  spite  of 
late  evenings  and  undi^sted  suppers.  His  first 
avowed  publication,  a  geometrical  treatise,  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1737,  procured 
him  the  honor  of  membership  elect  in  that  learned 
institution.  Two  years  later  he  published  his 
translation  of  Hales’s  statics  preceded  bv  a  brilliant 
preface,  which  being  of  a  nature  generally  appreci¬ 
able  first  brought  him  into  public  notice.  In  1740 
he  published  his  translation  of  Newton’s  fluxions, 
preceded  also  by  a  preface,  no  less  remarkable  in 
style  and  substance  and  no  less  admired  than  the 
first  Other  treatises  followed,  cliiefly  original,  and 
all  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  now  in  his  tliir- 
ty-second  year,  had  passed  in  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  from  the  class  of  mechanics  to  that  of  botany, 
and  from  the  rank  of  deputy  to  that  of  associate. 
His  reputation  was  established  both  in  science  and 
letters,  but,  so  far,  only  in  his  native  country.  His 
leaning  for  the  mathematics  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  there  appeared  every  likelihood  of 
his  taking  final  rank  amongst  the  profound  and 
inaccessible  tew,  when  a  simple  circumstance 
revealed  his  true  vocation,  effacing  the  narrow 
professor’s  chair  which  blocked  his  prospect,  and 
unrolling  the  vast  perspective  of  his  now  inevitable 
mission. 

In  the  year  following  that  in  which  appeared  the 
translation  pf  Newton’s  fluxions,  the  Academy  re¬ 
ceived  unexpiected  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dufay, 
the  intendant  of  the  king’s  garden.  The  intendan¬ 
cy  of  the  king’s  garden  was  the  post  of  all  others 
most  suited  to  the  tastes  and  genius  of  Leclerc. 
He  had  been  even  mentioned  as  eminently  eligible 
to  succeed  to  it,  although  from  the  age  and  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  immediate  occupant,  the  succession  was 
regarded  as  remote.  It  was,  moreover,  a  post  much 
coveted,  and  dependent  on  a  patronage  not  always 
employed  in  favor  of  the  fittest  candidate.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  that,  W  a  codicil  to  his  will,  Du¬ 
fay  had  recommended  Leclerc  to  the  king  as  the 
most  competent  person  whom  his  majesty  could  ap¬ 
point  to  succeed  him. 

The  king  —  Louis  XV.  —  did  honor  to  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  his  departed  servant,  and  De  Buf- 
fon  —  as  he  was  already  styled,  by  courtesy,  from 
the  name  of  his  estate  —  took  immediate  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  new  and  important  stewardship.  In  a 
letter,  written  previously  to  his  nomination,  after 
expressing  fear  on  the  ground  of  his  comparative 
youth  and  his  inexperience,  he  modestly  enumer¬ 
ates  what  he  considers  his  qualifications  for  the  of¬ 
fice.  What  is  needed,  he  says,  is  a  young  man  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  fatigue,  who  understand  plants, 
and  who  does  not  fear  the  sun.  But  once  at  his 
post,  these  unassuming  pretensions  fell  instantly  to 
the  place  assigned  them  by  their  subordinate  im¬ 


portance.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  braving 
the  weather,  or  of  merely  understanding  plants,  or 
tracing  plans.  The  king’s  garden  was  a  creation 
craving  rescue,  an  embryo  Tost  for  need  of  heat. 
Not  an  outline  had  been  produced  in  the  system  of 
De  Buffon’s  predecessor,  which  contained  an  ap¬ 
propriable  thought.  Not  a  sketch  existed  that  re¬ 
vealed  a  seizable  design.  All  was  poverty  of  con¬ 
ception,  all  contusion  of  material.  A  low-roofed 
tenement  contained  two  heaps  of  doubtful  curiosi¬ 
ties,  three  worm-gnawed  skeletons  composed  the 
museum  of  anatomy  ;  the  herbarium  was  without 
plants,  the  parterre  left  to  hazard ;  trees  choked  up 
the  scanty  nursery,  and  fallow  plots  lay  thirsting  by 
neglected  wells. 

Tlie  king’s  garden  was  nevertheless  an  old  foun¬ 
dation,  and  established  for  scientific  ends.  Con¬ 
scientious  professors  had  from  time  to  time  revived 
its  torpid  animation,  and  one  illustrious  name,  ante¬ 
rior  to  Buflbn,  is  gratefully  remembered  as  its  con¬ 
stant  friend;  but  distractions  civil  and  political, 
fanatical  commotions  and  exhausting  wars,  took 
precedence  of  peaceful  science,  and  it  is  perhaps  re¬ 
markable  that,  with  lukewarm  patrons  and  merce¬ 
nary  friends,  so  unattractive  an  institution  should 
have  survived  popular  indifference. 

De  Buffbn  paused  for  an  instant,  overwhelmed 
with  the  vast  proportions  of  a  twofold  project.  He 
then  formed  the  resolution,  first  of  reproducing  the 
entire  visible  creation  in  the  miniature  dimensions 
of  the  king’s  garden,  and  secondly,  of  becoming  the 
historian  of  nature.  His  first  care  was  to  examine, 
sort,  and  cull.  He  then  proceeded  to  survey  and 
adapt  his  territory.  New  plans  were  traced  and 
forthwith  executed.  Old  sites  were  levelled,  old 
boundaries  removed.  Fresh  ground  was  purchased 
and  annexed.  Constructions  without  apparent  ob¬ 
ject  perplexed  the  curious,  or  provoked  scornful 
whispers.  Why  build  a  terrace  to  overlook  these 
ho|Mile8s  wastes  ?  To  what  end  these  galleries,  of 
which  a  single  cabinet  would  more  than  contain  the 
whole  possessions  of  the  museum?  To  such  in¬ 
quiries  De  Buffbn  answered  in  the  vindicating  lan¬ 
guage  of  success.  His  eloi|uent  appeal  for  aid  had 
captivated  the  learned  and  convinced  the  rich. 
Each  courier  came  laden  with  fresh  accessions  to  the 
museum,  the  library,  and  the  garden.  Far  from  be¬ 
ing  too  vast,  the  galleries  were  speedily  unable  to 
contain  the  rich  collections  that  encumbered  the 
floors  and  obstructed  the  passages.  New  buildings 
were  then  erected  on  more  extensive  plans,  accom¬ 
modation  was  provideil  for  visitors  and  strangers,  a 
staff"  was  engaged  for  superintendence  and  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  the  institution  became,  what  it  has  ever 
since  remained  a  public  and  venerated  monument. 

De  Biiffon  now  began  to  feel  the  need  of  organ¬ 
ized  co-operation.  'The  first  coadjutor  who  joined 
him  permanently  was  Daubenton,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  profoundly  scientific.  To  him  was  con¬ 
fided  the  arrangement  of  the  museum,  and  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  specimens.  It  was  Daubenton  who 
first  expounded  natural  history  to  the  students  of 
all  classes  who  came  from  the  diffiTent  seminaries 
to  frequent  the  new  Lyceum. 

Things  were  now  established  on  a  solid  basis. 
'The  public  applauded  loudly,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  king’s  garden  was  a  national  success.  Enough 
had  been  done  to  assure  its  future  progress  under 
vigilant  and  enlightened  management,  and  De  Buf¬ 
fbn  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  second  and  more  ad¬ 
venturous  undertaking.  After  Dccuring  the  services 
of  additiobal  and  able  substitutes,  and  imparting 
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a  last  and  lonn;-feU  impulsion  to  the  home  adminis¬ 
tration,  he  left  Paris  to  return  only  at  determined 
intervals,  and  withdrew  to  Mcntba^,  to  mature  his 
grand  design  in  silence  and  seclusion.  Ten  years 
elapsed,  and  in  the  eleventh  he  quitted  his  lahori- 
ous  solitude,  and  returned  for  a  moment  to  his 
friends.  Congratulated  on  bis  healthful  mien,  he 
replied,  “  But  there  is  health  in  happiness,  and  there 
is  nappiness  in  an  elevated  aim.”  lie  added,  later, 

“  With  patience  and  method,  one  becomes  each  day 
sensible  of  progress,  and  of  the  increasing  force  of 
one’s  intelligence.” 

Meanwhile,  this  progress,  this  increasing  force  of 
intelligence,  had  produced  the  three  first  volumes 
of  the  “  Natural  History.”  They  appeared  in  1 749. 
The  first  contained  the  “  Theory  of  the  Earth,”  and 
the  “  System  of  the  Formation  of  the  Planets  ” ;  the 
second,  the  “  General  History  of  Animals,”  and  the 
“  History  of  Man  considered  separately  ” ;  the  tliird 
was  a  description  of  the  king’s  museum,  by  Dauben- 
ton,  but  it  contained  also  that  admirable  chapter 
on  the  “  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species,”  in  which 
De  Buffon,  for  the  first  time,  laid  down  foundations 
for  the  natural  historj-  of  man.  Man  had  been 
studied  previously  in  his  individual  existence  only. 
Buffon  is  the  first  physician  who  ranks  him  as  a 
genus,  and  his  researches  are  still  the  adopted 
groundwork  of  the  prevailing  theories. 

The  apparition  of  this  work,  so  unforeseen,  and 
so  unlike  in  flight  to  the  timid  hoverings  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  speculators,  divided  the  public  between  sur¬ 
prise  and  admiration,  and  Buffon’s  fame,  confined 
hitherto  to  France  by  the  barriers  of  language, 
passed  rapidly  through  the  medium  of  translations, 
and  escorted  mostly  by  approving  comments,  into 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

At  about  this  period,  or  a  little  later,  a  celestial 
dream  came  suddenly  to  divert  the  current  of  his 
high  preoccupations.  In  a  convent  at  Montbard, 
her  eyes  turned  thoughtfully  from  the  outer  world, 
a  specimen  of  the  genus  angel  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  great  naturalist,  in  the  person  of  a  young 
novice.  Twice  he  had  seen  her,  without  uncontrol¬ 
lable  emotion,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend,  her 
father,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Belin.  Tlie  third  time, 
seen  alone,  or  only  in  the  charge  of  the  monastic 
chaperon,  her  remembrance  was  fatal  to  his  studious 
concentration.  In  vain  he  quoted  Ovid,  and  be¬ 
took  himself  to  write ;  from  out  his  troop  of  por¬ 
poises  a  mermaid  looked  at  him ;  and  from  the 
depths  of  his  tertiary  formations  he  found  liimself 
reascending  to  the  seventh  heaven.  He  was  nev¬ 
ertheless  a  great  j)hilosopher,  and  forty-five  years 
old.  From  one  so  self-possessed  and  so  devoted  to 
science,  it  was  lawful  to  anticipate  an  heroic  and 
exemplary  decision.  A  sacrifice  was  even  due  to 
public  expectation.  His  conduct,  on  the  contrarj-, 
was  that  of  the  most  simple  of  mortals,  and  though 
generous  and  disinterest^,  was  extremely  rational, 
lie  first  allowed  himselfto  become  seriously  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Belin,  and  then  took  his 
dog  and  walking-stick,  and  went  over  to  see  her 
father.  The  chevalier  delicately  objected  that  his 
daughter  was  dowerless ;  her  monastic  portion  of 
six  thousand  pounds.  Tours  currency,  —  equal  in 
sterling  to  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  —  was 
only  to  be  obtained  on  the  hard  but  needful  condi¬ 
tion  of  renouncing  her  claim  on  the  family  succes¬ 
sion.  This  difficulty  De  Buffon  immediately  met 
by  volunteering  to  settle  on  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Be¬ 
lin,  out  of  his  own  fortune,  by  way  of  pin-money,  an 
annuity  for  life  of  a  thousand  crowns  French,  or 


£120  sterling,  and  the  marriage  was  then  and  there 
agreed  on  finally,  as  far  as  regarded  the  paternal 
consent.  On  being  consulted  by  her  fatner,  the 
young  lady  expressed  the  most  unfeigned  surprise. 
She  had  had  no  presentiment  of  her  suitor’s  prefer¬ 
ence.  She  had,  moreover,  been  strangely  mlured 
of  late  by  the  peaceful  prospect  of  a  cloistered  life, 
and  had  half  resolved  within  herself  to  pass  from 
the  noviciate  to  the  veil.  She  was,  nevertheless, 
conscious  of  being  greatly  honored  by  the  love  of 
so  distinguished  a  man,  and  she  undertook  to  love 
him  in  return  with  all  her  affection. 

During  the  year  which  followed  his  marriage, 
whilst  absorbed  with  his  manuscripts  at  Montbard, 
Buffon  unexpectedly  received  news  of  his  being 
unanimou^  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
France.  The  announcement  was  the  more  accept¬ 
able  to  him  from  the  circumstance  that  certain 
Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  openly  suspected  him 
of  materialism.  One  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare 
his  conclusions  contraiy  to  revelation,  and  to  rec¬ 
ommend  his  philosophy  to,  at  least,  the  mute  censure 
of  the  Index  Expurgatory.  The  papal  commission¬ 
ers  had,  however,  taken  quite  a  contrarj'  view. 
The  Pope  himself,  in  an  ex-official  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Nivemais,  then  ambassador  of  France 
at  Rome,  had  even  simken  of  Buffon’s  works  in 
terms  of  high  commendation. 

Pending  the  probation  Buflbn  writes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  friend  with  his  own  truly  childlike  and 
native  guilelessness :  “  I  do  hope  mj-  works  will 

not  be  consigned  to  the  Index.  I  have  done  my 
utmost  to  write  clear  of  the  Church,  and  I  have 
made  all  possible  concessions.  I  dread  these  nasty 
theological  disputes  more  than  all  the  criticisms  of 
geometricians  and  philosophers.  But  see  how  val¬ 
uable  the  delay  is.  We  are  almost  out  of  their 
reach ;  the  third  edition  is  going  off  as  rapidlj'  as 
the  second  and  the  first.” 

In  the  August  of  1753  he  pronounced  before  tbc 
Academy,  on  the  occasion  of  his  reception,  his  fa¬ 
mous  essay  on  style  :  “  The  only  works,”  he  ob- 
serv'es,  “  which  are  destined  to  pass  to  posterity 
are  those  which  are  really  well  written.  The 
knowledge,  the  learning,  the  truth  they  maj'  con¬ 
tain,  are-readilj-  transplantable,  but  the  stjde  is  the 
author  himself,  and  remains  immutable ;  and  if  the 
style  of  a  truthful  treatise  be  sublime  and  irre¬ 
proachable,  it  will  be  admired  throughout  all  ages, 
and  secure  to  the  author  his  entire  fame.”  The 
first  address  of  a  newlj-  elected  member  of  the  Acad- 
emj'  is  usually  a  graceful  and  skilfully  disguised  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  honor  conferred  on  him  by 
the  election,  but  in  the  case  of  the  essaj'  on  stvle, 
as  Flourens  remarks,  the  compliments  are  exclusive¬ 
ly'  for  the  author.  In  all  probability  it  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  Buffon’s  simple  mind  that  he  was  describing 
to  his  new  colleagues  a  talent  which  he  certainly 
knew  himself  to  possess  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  they. 

From  1753  to  1765  apjieared  the  twelve  volumes 
of  the  “  History  of  the  Quadrupeds.”  'Thev  con¬ 
tain  those  brilliant  and  attractive  descriptions 
which,  to  employ  the  author’s  own  words,  as  above 
quoted,  “  will  be  admired  bj'  all  ages,  and  secure 
him  his  entire  fame.”  Each  volume,  as  it  speared, 
produced  a  fresh  outburst  of  entliusiasm.  'The  pub¬ 
lic,  amazed  to  find  instructive  entertainment  in  sub¬ 
jects  hitherto  brought  before  it  only;  in  arid  and  tech¬ 
nical  treatises,  became  gradually  conscious  of  an  un¬ 
suspected  passion  for  the  things  of  nature,  and  this 
passion,  once  effectually  roused,  assumed  in  the 
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popo]  V  mind  the  inconteaUble  pre-eminence  it  hac 
ever  since  maintained. 

Buffon  was  materially  aided  in  the  anatomical 
and  descriptive  debuls  of  his  history  by  Gueneau, 
Daubenton,  Sonnini,  and,  above  all,  by  the  Abbe 
de  Bexon.  The  latter,  a  young  man  of  remark'able 
talent  and  of  the  most  laborious  applkatiou,  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  the  groundwork  of  some  of  his  most 
able  clusters. 

De  Bexon  at  first  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  high 
standard  proposed  by  Bufibn,  which  was  “  de  ne 

{'amais  s’arrOter  qu’k  la  plus  noble  expression  ” ;  but 
)y  perseverin"  efforts  he  approached  at  last  to  the 
per^tiun  of  his  great  model,  and  it  appears,  from 
manuscripts  which  are  still  presen’cd  in  the  Muse¬ 
um,  that  in  the  history  oi  the  aquatic  birds,  the 
much  admired  description  of  the  swan  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  pen  of  De  Bexon.  Buffon  never 
failed  to  acknowledge,  in  handsome  terms,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  working  colleagues,  and  he  was  far 
above  the  affectation  of  being  independent  of  ex¬ 
traneous  aid.  He  was  at  the  same  time  incapable 
of  anything  like  unfairness  or  cupidity,  and  it  is 
therefore  omy  fair  to  suppose  that  he  made  the  abb^ 
some  special  compensation,  in  lieu  of  a  share  of  the 
splendiil  service  of  t;hina,  representing  the  swan  in 
all  its  attitudes,  presented  to  Buffon  by  Prince  Hen¬ 
ry  of  Prussia,  to  mark  his  admiration  of  the  chapter 
on  that  noble  bird. 

When  complimented  by  his  friends  on  his  habits 
of  diligence,  he  was  accustomed  to  reply  that  his 
love  of  labor  was  inspired,  and  in  pmrt  artificial ; 
and  it  would  be  certainly  difficult  to  select  a  spot 
more  calculated  than  the  study  at  Montbard  to 
stimulate  the  particular  ambition  of  a  writer  on  na¬ 
ture,  or  even  to  exalt  the  charms  of  toil  in  general. 
Montbard  was  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  in  former  times  the  stronghold  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy.  From  this  castle  the  view  extended 
over  tracts  of  vine  and  pasture  lands  to  hills  of  wood 
that  mingled  with  the  horizons  of  the  Brenne.  Few 
inland  sites  presented  a  landscape  so  varied  and 
imposing.  This  castle,  with  the  grounds  surround- 


and,  turmng  architect  tor  the  occasion,  bad  con¬ 
verted  the  one  and  the  other  into  a  vast  and  a))pro- 
priate  observatory.  In  the  courtyards,  the  ample 
offices  became  laboratories  for  practical  experi¬ 
ments.  Simple  enclosures  in  the  park  were  allotted 
to  wild  animals  of  peaceful  natures.  Three  lions 
inhabited  a  costly  den  constructed  with  the  materi¬ 
als  of  a  demolished  keep.  Other  lodges  contained 
bears,  hyenas,  ounces,  and  creatures  of  many  kinds, 
sent  from  all  parts  for  studious  and  prolonged  in¬ 
spection  by  the  great  naturalist.  Buffon’s  invari¬ 
able  rule  was,  wherever  possible,  to  examine  tor 
himself  before  attempting  to  describe;  and  we 
have,  on  behalf  of  the  fid^elity  of  his  descriptions, 
the  high  testimony  of  Cuvier,  who  considers  him 
more  accurate  than  even  Linnaeus,  notwithstanding 
his  constant  and  disdainful  rejection  of  technical  fa¬ 
cilities.  A  striking  illustration  of  his  desire  to  see 
and  judge  for  himself  in  all  matters  which  concerned 
his  profession,  occurs  in  the  well-remembered  in¬ 
stance  of  the  so-called  wild  man  of  the  woods. 
This  poor  outcast  had  lived  for  fifteen  ^ears  on 
roots  and  insects  in  the  abandoned  solitudes  of 
America,  and  was  then  being  exhibited  in  Europe 
as  an  aboriginal  savage.  Buffon  had  him  conveyed 
to  Montbard,  where,  during  two  entire  months,  he 
entertained,  consoled,  and  questioned  him,  and  it 
was  mainly  from  his  observations  on  this  semi-brutal 


specimen,  that  he  sketched  his  humbling  portrait  of 
humanity  in  a  natural  and  uncultured  state. 

But  to  return  to  the  study  at  Montbard.  From 
the  residence  at  the  foot  of  the  acclivity  rose  a  series 
of  gardens,  terraced  round  and  peaked  from  the 
exterior,  and  winding  to  the  susauiit  by  a  single 
path.  Up  this  path,  punctually  at  five  each  mum. 
mg,  Bufion  proceeded  to  a  mysterious  gateway, 
opening  on  a  flight  of  steps.  Locking  the  gate 
behind  him,  he  ascended  tne  flight  of  stops,  and 
crossed  into  an  avenue  of  chestnut  trees,  leading  to 
an  aerial  building,  forty  feet  above  the  terraced 
dens,  and  inaccessible  to  the  profane.  Here,  in  a 
pav^  a])artment,  oak-q>anelle<h  and  furnished  with 
extreme  simplicity,  the  historian  of  nature  passed, 
as  he  informs  us,  the  sweetest  hours  of  his  exisUmce. 
Here,  face  to  face  with  his  subject,  presented  ever 
under  its  wealthiest  and  grandest  aspect,  his  eye 
met  notliing  to  circumscribe  the  unsummoaed 
images  which,  one  by  one,  he  arrested  .and  iimuor- 
talized.  It  was  here,  as  lord  of  this  beauteous  and 
limitless  creation,  he  surely  folt  within  him  the  di¬ 
vine  being  he  paints  to  his  disclaiming  brethren, 
“  whose  head  regards  the  heavens,  and  presents  an 
august  face,  on  which  is  imprinted  the  character 
of  its  dignity;  ....  whose  majestic  port,  whose 
assured  and  certain  step  announce  his  rank  and  his 
nobility.” 

Alone  in  his  study  he  allowed  nothing  to  intor- 
rupt  him  during  the  hours  of  composition,  llis 
secretary,  surrounded  by  manuscripts,  sat  silently 
waiting  liis  orders  in  an  adjoining  cabinet.  The 
first  sketches  were  copied  by  him  on  loose  sheets, 
and  then  immediately  revised  by  Buffon.  The  re¬ 
vised  sheets  were  next  recopieu,  aud  then  revised 
again,  after  which  they  were  laid  aside,  to  be  finally 
revised  and  finished  after  an  interval  sulBcientiy 
Icmg  to  disconnect  them  from  any  local  or  moment¬ 
ary  impressions.  At  the  hour  of  dinner  he  quitted 
the  study,  and  seldom  returned  to  it  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  At  table  he  laid  aside  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  b^ame  the  soul  and  genius  of  a  gladsome 
group.  He  led  the  talk,  enjoy^  bis  own  jokes,  aud 
assented,  without  always  Ustoning,  to  the  views 
of  every'  one.  His  appetite  was  immense,  and  his 
dig«»tion  e(|aal  to  it.  lie  partook  of  each  dish  with 
enviable  enjoyment,  and  described  himself  to  his 
friends  as  a  vast  and  conscientious  consumer  of 
organic  molecules. 

His  employment  after  dinner  was  usually  of  an 
active  kind,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  scientific  or 
agricultural  ex|>uriments.  As  a  rule  bis  afternoons, 
and  sometimes  his  evenings,  were  spent  at  Buffon, 
where  he  had  established  a  forge,  tor  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  the  system  which  he  afterwards  pro¬ 
pounded  under  the  title  of  the  period  of  fusion,  or 
the  first  of  the  seven  epochs  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
It  was  here  he  completed  those  long  and  costly  es¬ 
says  on  the  cooling  of  incandescent  masses,  which 
served  as  the  base  to  his  bold  and  startling  concln- 
skms.  He  caused  iron,  zinc,  pewter,  antimony, 
sandstone,  and  marble  to  be  melted,  and  fk>m  the 
time  consumed  in  the  refrigeration  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  he  deduced  his  data  for  computing  the 
consolidation  of  the  primeval  lava.  In  these  prac¬ 
tical  operations  there  was  often  difficulty  in  assign¬ 
ing  an  average  to  the  duration  of  particular  heats, 
from  the  discouraging  and  apparently  unaccountable 
variations  in  identical  experiments,  and  Bnffon  re¬ 
lates  with  delight  that,  on  one  occasion,  when, 
watch  in  hand  and  disappointment  in  his  face,  he 
stood  noting  the  retarded  cooling  of  a  globe  of  steel. 
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a  boy  from  the  forge  informed  him,  with  all  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  proiewdonal  experience,  that  the  ball  of 
stuff  would  pit  cold  ever  k>  much  quicker  if  he 
would  only  dip  it  into  a  bucket  <ff  water. 

In  the  spring  of  1772,  profiting  by  a  pause  in  his 
literary  labors,  Buffon  returned  to  Paris,  and  re¬ 
sumed  in  person  the  direction  of  the  king’s  garden. 
The  time  was  come  when  his  talent  for  organization 
conld  be  employed  to  the  most  lasting  advantage. 
The  vital  movement  had  been  steadily  progres¬ 
sive,  and  the  institution  had  outgrown  its  scope.  A 
new  constitution  was  imminent,  and  the  presiding 
presenci;  became  indispensable.  From  this  period 
dates  the  veritable  development  of  the  king’s  garden. 
Assured  of  the  royal  favor,  and  safe  in  popular  es¬ 
teem,  Buffon  found  himself  unlimited  in  means  and 
uncontrolled  in  scheme.  He  purchased  houses, 
land,  collections.  He  pulled  down,  rebuilt,  enlarged, 
reorganized.  The  king  threw  open  to  him  the 
public  treasury,  and  his  signature  passed  current  for 
uncounted  sums.  Of  this  princely  credit  Buffon 
made  ample  and  unshrinking  use,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  guarded  vigilantly  against  unpractical  and 
visionary  projects.  He  was  averse  to  needless 
prodigality,  and  a  letter  exists,  by  which,  in  terms 
not  admitting  of  reply,  he  declines  the  proffered 
services  of  an  architect  of  the  pi'riotl,  whose  plans 
he  deemed  to  have  been  coneeivetl  with  undue  pro- 
ftiseness.  An  inquest,  provoked  some  years  later 
by  his  own  act,  declared  his  administration  in  all 
respects  commendable,  and  his  expenditure,  above 
all,  judicious.  The  king  at  the  same  time  approved 
his  redistribution  of  the  classes,  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  snpplementary  prolessorships. 

At  about  this  date,  a  public  homage  was  rendered 
him  such  as  had  never  iKifore,  in  France,  been  ot¬ 
tered  to  any  great  man  iluring  his  lifetime.  His 
statue  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and  in- 
auguratcHl  with  national  solemnities.  It  was  placed, 
where  it  still  i-emains,  in  the  scene  of  his  devoted 
labors,  and  underneath  was  engraved  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  inscription :  — 

“ma.iestati  xatuk.k  par  ingenitjm.” 

So  signal  a  distinction  was  not  of  a  nature  to  re¬ 
main  an  event  of  mertf  local  celebrity,  and  whilst 
acclaimed  in  France  with  undissentient  approval,  it 
was  tastefully  recognized  as  a  merited  and  ajipro- 
priate  honor  by  the  academies  of  Lsjndon,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Berlin,  Petersburg,  Rome,  Florence,  BoUigna, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  (ieneva. 

To  this  high  testimony  Louis  XV.  recorded  un¬ 
solicited  fulhesion  by  a  voluntaiy-  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  He  erecte<l  into  an  hereditary 
coiiitd,  or  earldom,  the  manor  of  Buffon-par-Mont- 
bard,  and  tlic  fatal  title  of  count  became  thenceforth 
I  the  privilege  forever  of  Buffon  and  his  male  suc- 
I  cessors.  The  letters  patent  bear  »late  in  1778,  and 
state  expressly  that  a  new  dignity  is  en  ated  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  titulary  of  distinguished  merit,  “  in  onler 
therc'by  to  excite  in  other  breasts  the  noble  emu¬ 
lation  which  produces  honorable  and  great  (quali¬ 
ties.” 

Meanwhile  the  king’s  garden  had  undergone  com- 

C’  le  transformation.  A  si)aclou8  amphitheatre  had 
n  ot^ed  for  the  convenience  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  school  of  botany  had  bwn  refoiinded, 
receptacles  had  been  provided  for  the  plants  of  all 
climates,  and  a  vast  accession  made  to  the  scientiSc 
treasures  of  the  museum.  Rich  presents  continued 
to  arrive  from  all  points  of  the  globe ;  associations 
vied  with  each  othCT  in  the  choiccness  of  specimens, 
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destined  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  great  painter 
of  nature  ” ;  and  such  indeed  was  the  fascination 
of  his  influence,  that  not  only  were  the  oollectioDa 
enriched  ^  the  contributions  of  missionaries  con¬ 
cealed  in  China  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  but  cases 
addressed  to  Buffon,  and  seized  at  sea  by  bucoa> 
neers  and  pirates,  were  respected  from  the  address 
they  bore,  and  forwarded  unopened  to  their  sacred 
destination. 

Buffon  was  now  engaged  upon  the  “  History  of 
the  Minerals,”  a  subject  grateful  to  his  genius,  as 
enforcing  the  profoundest  contemplation,  and  lead¬ 
ing  necessarily  to  extended  views.  It  reconducted 
him,  he  writes,  after  thirty  years  of  meditation,  to 
the  scene  of  his  early  lab^  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  His  later  thoughts  upon  the  same  subject, 
matured  by  long  reflection  and  refined  by  inces¬ 
sant  testing,  express  the  impartial  judgment  of  a 
mind  applied  with  unswerving  probity  to  the  re¬ 
search  of  tmth.  'The  “  History  of  the  Minerals,’* 
which  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  his  other  works, 
contained  also  the  “  Epochs  of  Nature,”  which 
Flourens  describes  as  “  ttie  most  profound  and  per^ 
feet  of  the  works  of  Bufibn :  a  sort  of  divination 
vouchsafed  to  the  old  age  of  a  sincere  philosopher.” 
At  the  appearance  of  this  last  volume  tlie  enthusi¬ 
asm  became  general.  All  Europe  applauded  si¬ 
multaneously.  Kings  mingled  thev  congratulations 
with  those  of  poets  and  philosophers.  Voltaire  re¬ 
called  his  satire,  and  blushed  ;  whilst  from  Russia 
n)se  a  shout  of  exultation,  as  Catherine  read  aloud 
to  her  assembled  court,  that  the  North  was  the 
scene  of  Nature’s  virgin  struggles,  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of  her  first  and  grandest  productions. 

The  Empress  Catherine  liad  been  no  inactive  or 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  progress  of  the  Parisian 
museum.  She  had  contributed  handsomely  both  to 
the  mineral  and  zoological  departments,  and  she 
had  alix-ady  initiated  at  St.  Petersbnrg  a  rival  insti¬ 
tution.  She  aspired  longingly,  for  her  own  empire, 
to  the  enduring  distinctions  of  science  and  letters, 
and  she  envied  France  far  less  her  martial  heroea 
than  her  Voltaires,  her  Diderots,  and  d’Alemberts- 
Her  coaxing  invitation  to  Bufibn,  to  pass  over  into 
that  North,  which  his  genius  had  divined  and  his 
authority  justified,  her  caressing  promise  to  guard 
him  folded  in  the  sables  of  Si^ria,  are  models  of 
queenly  condescension  and  conscious  deference  to 
intellectual  worth.  'The  letter  came  accompanied 
by  a  qwesent  of  fiirs  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  qwunds  sterling.  Buffon  felt  half  disq>osed  to 
go,  but,  on  reflection,  he  considers  liimself  too  old, 
—  he  was  then  in  his  seventy-fiflh  year,  —  and  he 
decides  on  sending  his  son  instead,  ’fhe  empress  ao- 
ce|>ts  the  substitution,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
son  bring  with  him  his  fathers  bust ;  and  she  again 
aoconiq)anies  her  letter  with  a  costlv  gift,  consisting 
this  time  of  native  silver  tiem  the  Ourel  Mountains. 

Tlie  y(Hing  Buffon,  then  an  officer  in  the  fluards, 
was  received  with  all  honor  at  the  Court  of  St.  P^ 
tersburg.  The  empress  herself  took  from  him  his 
father’s  bust  and  conveyed  it  to  its  destination  at 
the  Hermitage,  where  with  her  own  hands  she 
placed  on  its  head  a  crown  of  latirels.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  after  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
at  Potsdam,  he  found  his  father  engaged  uqion  a 
fm-ther  snpplementary  volume  of  the  “  Natural  His¬ 
tory ,”  and  m>m  that  time  until  almost  the  moment 
of  his  death,  the  veteran  continued  to  write  on  with 
nndimmed  and  unabated  ardor.  On  his  eightieth 
birthday  he  exclahned  to  his  old  and  attached 
friend,  the  Father  Ignntins,  “I  have  passed  fifty 
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years  of  my  life  at  the  writing-desk  ;  I  have  had  a 
safe  existence.  I  pray  that  mv  son  may  bt*  con¬ 
stantly  occupied  with  a  great  snSject.” 

The  few  anxieties  of  his  life  had  sole  reference  to 
the  future  of  his  only  son.  One  cross  had  occurred 
which  he  was  unable  entirely  to  forget.  During 
the  one  only  serious  malady  of  his  liie,  which  at¬ 
tacked  him  in  his  sLxtv-fourth  year,  and  which  well- 
nigh  terminated  fatally,  the  Count  d’Angeviller, 
then  tutor  to  the  dauphin,  made  use  of  his  credit  at 
court  to  secgre  in  his  own  behalf  the  reversion  of 
the  intendancy  of  the  king’s  garden.  For  some 
time  the  arrangement  was  kept  secret,  but  it  tran¬ 
spired  on  Buffon’s  recovery,  and  was  taken  much 
amiss  by  the  public,  who  well  knew  that  it  was  the 
dearest  wish  of  the  old  naturalist’s  heart  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  office  by  his  son.  Budbn  himself 
made  no  complaint,  but  was  unable  to  disguise  his 
disappointment.  Some  years  later,  b}'  means  of  a 
delicate  negotiation,  he  privately  offiei^  the  count 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  renounce  his  right.  But  it 
was  then  too  late.  D’Angeviller,  uneasy  in  his 
mind,  and jx»ssibly  foreboding  annoyance,  had  dc.x- 
terously  effitced  lus  j)ersonality  by  effecting  a  com¬ 
mutation  with  his  brother,  for  the  reversion  of  a 
seigneurial  patronage.  This  latter  complication 
had  wearied  his  protectress  at  court,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  he  shrunk  from  returning  singly  to 
the  charge.  The  intrigue,  however,  profited  but 
little  to  the  two  d’Angevillers.  During  the  sixteen 
years  that  remained  of  Buflbn’s  existence,  the  king’s 
garden  was  a  subject  ever  avoided  in  their  presence, 
or  only  mentioned  with  constraint.  It  was  even 
sometimes  the  signal  for  a  concerted  silence,  and 
though  the  brother  entitled  in  due  time  succeeded 
to  the  intendancy,  he  resigned  it  at  the  expiration 
of  his  second  year  of  office.  The  Count  d’Angevil¬ 
ler  had  at  that  time  left  the  country,  having  mllen 
into  irremediable  pecuniary'  difficulties.- 

It  was  from  this  forced  disruption  of  his  plans 
that  Bufibn  consented  to  his  son’s  entering  the 
army,  the  more  so  that  he  suspected  him,  in  resign¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  life  of  science,  to  have  less  con¬ 
sulted  his  tastes  than  his  filial  afifection.  Some 
short  time  later,  awai'e  that  age  was  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  on  him,  and  anxious  to  witness  his  son’s  estab- 
lisWient,  he  sanctioned  his  marriage  with  a  young 
lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  although  he  had  scarcely 
yet  attained  his  twenty-first  year.  The  marriage 
was  ill-fated,  and  circumstances  ensued  which  led 
first  to  a  rupture  of  the  union  and  ultimately  a  ju¬ 
dicial  separation.  The  wrong  done  was  on  the 
part  of  tlie  lady.  The  young  officer  stands  blame¬ 
less,  and  a  letter  from  the  old  count  paints  touch¬ 
ingly  his  upright  joy  when  able  conscientiously  to 
acquit  his  son  of  any  part  conducive  to  the  disaster. 
Subsequent  events  gave  ample  corroboration  to  the 
contemporaneous  testimony.  The  facts  are  now 
notorious  which  connect  the  “  bru  ”  of  Bufibn  with 
a  certain  high  scandal  in  the  House  of  Orleans. 
But  the  old  man  had  been  then  for  some  years 
dead,  and  the  son,  profiting  by  a  new  law  for  the 
re-establishment  of  divorce,  had  repaired  his  for¬ 
tunes  by  a  happy  and  most  appropriate  remarriage. 
His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  his  father’s 
old  and  loved  associate,  Daubenton.  'This  lady 
survived  her  husband  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

During  the  period  of  his  son’s  first  chagrin  the 
count  persuaded  him  to  travel,  in  order  to  beguile 
the  memories  of  an  importunate  and  oppressive 

Ct ;  but  after  three  months’  absence  he  recalled 
suddenly,  desiring,  as  he  writes,  to  embrace 


]  him  on  his  eighty-first  birthday.  This  was  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  the  December  following  it  became 
evident  that  his  end  was  near.  A  painful  illness, 
which  had  for  some  time  past  been  intermittent, 
took  a  permanent  and  decided  form.  Expressions 
reached  him  of  the  deejmst  solicitude  from  quarters 
humble  and  exalted,  near  and  far.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  feel  that  all  men  loved  him.  Having 
made  his  will,  and  dictated  a  long  list  of  directions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  king’s  garden,  he  one 
morning  called  his  friends  around  him,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  each  of  them  an  affectionate  farewell. 
He  then  enjoined  on  his  old  friend,  the  Father 
Ignatius,  the  accomplishment  of  certain  last  wishes 
respecting  his  son,  and  charged  him  to  convey  his 
remains  to  Montbard,  to  be  interred  without  pomp 
between  those  of  his  wife  and  father.  He  died  at 
his  official  residence  in  the  king’s  garden,  the  14th 
April,  1788. 

The  moment  of  his  death  was  opportune.  Not 
only  did  he  escape  the  painful  knowledge  of  facts 
made  public  at  a  later  period,  to  the  great  discredit 
of  his  daughter-in-law,  but  also  the  immediate  con¬ 
tact  of  those  dire  influences  so  soon  to  perv  ade  all 
classes,  and  confound  in  indiscriminate  retribution 
both  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Had  he  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would,  jmrhaps,  with  other  good 
men,  have  ended  his  days  upon  the  scaffold.  It  is 
true  he  was  beloved,  but  he  jmssessed  a  privilege 
and  lordly  wealth.  It  is  true  he  had  earned  one- 
half  of  his  riches  by  the  sweat  of  his  brain,  but  the 
other  was  the  gift  of  fortune  and  the  right  of  birth. 
It  is  true  he  remitted  both  suit  and  service  to  his 
nine-score  retainers,  nor  ever  accepted  a  day’s  la¬ 
bor  from  a  villein  without  ample  compensation; 
but  he  was  a  feudal  seigneur,  and  had  the  right  to 
exact  obeissance,  and  to  impose  the  corvee.  He 
was,  moreover,  an  hereditary  count  by  a  recent  Act 
of  the  abhorred  prerogative,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  one  circumstance  was  the  real  con¬ 
demnation  of  his  son  and  successor,  although,  per¬ 
haps  from  an  involuntary  respect  for  the  father’s 
title,  recourse  was  had  to  a  pretext,  in  order  to 
bring  the  son  within  the  bloody  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
scription. 

The  fate  of  the  young  count  is  too  well  known  to 
justify  more  than  a  succinct  narration.  During  a 
certain  lime  he  was  able,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
principle,  to  subscribe  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
Assembly.  He  was  devoted  to  Neckar,  and  sin¬ 
cerely  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  real  reform. 
At  one  moment  he  was  even  the  object  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  An  ovation  was  oftered  him  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  he  was  created  general  of  the  first  fed¬ 
eration  formed  by  the  four  departments  composing 
ancient  Burgundy.  He  was  suspected,  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  his  movements  watched  with  jealousy. 
A  delegation  called  on  him  to  renounce  the  name 
of  Bufibn,  which  was  open  to  democratic  criticism, 
as  a  territorial  denomination.  At  this  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  declared  his  father’s  name  was  the 
pearl  of  his  patrimony,  and  the  last  of  his  posses¬ 
sions  he  would  voluntarily  abandon.  He  %vrote 
afterwards  to  the  president  of  the  Assembly,  con¬ 
firming  his  refusal,  and  urging  that  the  name  of 
Bufibn  was  an  appropriate  souvenir  in  a  public 
assembly,  where  Franklin’s  portrait  was  designedly 
selected  to  characterize  the  spirit  of  the  national 
membership.  The  Assembly  thereupon  ceased  to 
importune  him  on  the  subject  of  his  name,  but  a 
blood-red  mark  was  scored  against  it  in  the  secret 
register.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  in 
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1790,  he  had  been  elected  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  but  his  heart  sickening  at  the  spectacle 
daily  forced  on  him  by  the  excesses  of  the  mob  in 
power,  he  had  privately  left  the  regiment,  and  re- 
th«d  to  the  chateau  of  Brienne.  This  was  the 
opportunity  that  had  been  long  sought.  His  name 
was  immediately  placed  on  the  list  of  officers  who 
had  deserted  their  corps,  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
to  arrest  him.  Forewarned  in  time,  he  was  able  to 
remove  to  Paris,  where  ho  lived  for  some  months 
in  concealment,  awaiting  the  occasion  to  escape  to 
Brussels.  Denounced  by  an  English  domestic,  he 
was  arrested  one  morning,  and  conducted  to  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembourg.  Arraigned  soon  after 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  he  disdaimully  refused  to 
answer  the  accusation,  and  was  forthwith  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  he  confided  to  the  priest 
a  note  in  pencil,  together  with  a  jewelled  watch, 
having  a  miniature  of  his  father  on  the  inner  case. 
These  he  charged  him  to  convey  to  his  young  wife, 
at  that  time  a  prisoner  at  Dijon.  He  then  mounted 
the  platform,  and  signalled  to  the  spectators  that 
he  desired  to  speak.  In  an  instant  there  was 
breathless  silence.  He  was  himself  a  popular  fa¬ 
vorite,  and  he  bore  a  name  which  endeared  him  to 
the  whole  nation.  His  firmness  and  self-possession 
were  apparent  in  his  mien  and  posture,  and,  being 
known  to  be  eloquent,  it  was  hoped  he  was  about 
to  launch  at  the  republic  one  of  those  deadly  sat¬ 
ires,  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  fickle  multitude. 
But  the  emotion  was  far  deeper,  and  the  effect 
more  lasting,  when,  after  gazing  an  instant  on  the 
expectant  crowd,  the  young  count,  unreproachfiilly 
and  without  effort,  addressed  to  them  these  sim- 

Sle  and  affecting  words :  “  Citoyens,  je  me  nomme 
luffon.” 

The  writings  of  Buffon  are  pronounced  by  the 
ablest  judges  to  be  models  of  noble  diction.  His 
style  has  been  often  imitated,  and,  in  two  instances, 
with  an  approach  to  resemblance.  In  the  majority 
(limitations  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  do  little 
more  than  betray  the  artifice  of  their  origin.  The 
nice  point  is  missed  which  renders  unobvious  the 
alliance  of  contrasting  elements,  and  the  effect  be- 
(»mes  obtrusive,  or  the  model  caricatured.  Buffon’s 
rimplicity  is  continually  majestic ;  his  grandeur 
lucid  and  accessible.  It  has  been  said  he  sacrificed 
to  rtyle,  but  the  charge  has  been  reduced  to  this : 
that  he  narrated  for  the  charm  of  narrating  well. 
Had  he  narrated  indifferently,  or  dryly  recorded 
facts,  no  doubt  the  absorbing  intc'rest  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  would  have  assured  it  independent  life,  but  to 
him  it  was  impossible  to  be  conventionally  prosaic  ; 
he  knew  of  no  facts  not  susceptible  of  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  imagery,  no  substance  not  reducible  to  a 
form  of  beauty.  It  appears,  moreover,  by  letters 
and  manuscripts  not  accessible  to  the  earlier  critics, 
tiiat  both  in  his  own  and  coadjutors’  composition, 
he  constiintly  rejected  style  when  indulged  in  at 
the  ext)en8e  of  clearness.  “  Sabrons  la  tirade,”  was 
his  reluctant  but  irrevocable  sentence,  as,  with 
averted  eyes  and  longing  heart,  he  blotted  out  some 
image  or  expression,  brilliant  and  energetic,  but 
tending  to  obscure  the  sense,  or  involve  the  language 
of  the  text.  Voltaire’s  critique  was  addressed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  matter  treated,  which,  from  him, 
was  a  tacit  approval  of  the  form  of  treating ;  for 
Voltaire,  who  deemed  all  rival  glory  as  so  much 
taken  from  his  own,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
detect,  and  the  very  last  to  screen,  a  vice  of  style. 
He  had  ridiculed  the  theory  of  the  shells  discovered 
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on  the  naked  summits  of  the  Alps,  suggesting  that 
they  had  been  shaken  from  the  clothes  of  pif^ms 
journeying  to  Rome.  Buffon’s  reply  was  tardy,  but 
unanswerable,  and  Voltaire  discreetly  shelved  the 
question  with  an  evasive  compliment.  He  was  not 
going,  he  said,  to  quarrel  with  a  man  like  Buffon, 

“  pour  des  coquilles.” 

All  critics,  however,  agree  in  ranking  Buffon 
amongst  the  first  and  highest  writers  of  his  age. 
The  talent  for  descriptive  painting  had  never  be¬ 
fore  attained  such  a  degree  of  truthful  perfection. 
Philosophy  and  natural  history  became  then  first 
and  thenceforth  united  in  eternal  and  indissoluble 
bonds.  Later  observers,  beyond  all  doubt,  have 
redressed  many  grave  errors,  and  brought  light  to 
bear  in  larger  cubes  on  mysteries  imjK'rfectly  ex¬ 
plained  ;  but  all  have  worked  in  trenches  first 
opened  by  their  glorious  percursor,  and  all  regard 
him  justly  as  designer  of  the  boundless  plan,  which 
so  many  great  men,  his  successors,  have  since  de¬ 
fined  and  illustrated.  The  ideas  of  Buffon  have 
now  been  amply  tested,  and  in  the  main  sanctioned 
by  the  involuntary'  assent  of  all  subsequent  geolo¬ 
gists.  The  “  revolutions  ”  of  Cuvier  are  but  the 
reproduction  of  the  “  ages  ”  of  Buffon  in  a  more 
elaborate  and  perfect  form ;  and  though  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  system  of  geology  will  be  ever  more 
than  a  proposition  awaiting  demonstration,  it  is 
certain  that  the  “  Epochs  of  Nature  ”  will  remain 
the  groundwork  of  succeeding  speculations,  however 
changed  in  form  or  strengthened  by  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  experience.  Within  certain  limits  as  to 
the  laws  of  movement  and  the  duration  of  given 
periods,  the  works  of  Buffon  have  been  to  all  other 
naturalists  what  Johnson’s  dictionary  has  been  to 
all  subsequent  lexicographers. 

But  another  merit  attaches  to  the  works  of  Buf¬ 
fon  ;  one  quite  independent  of  their  classical  value, 
and  one  appreciable  alike  by  the  scientific  and  the 
unlearned ;  it  was  they  that  first,  as  it  were,  set  the 
fashion  of  the  love  of  nature,  and  inspired  all  class¬ 
es  with  a  passion  for  natural  history.  It  was  Buf¬ 
fon’s  unaided  genius  that  lent  to  the  study  of  natu¬ 
ral  history  the  charm  it  now  possesses.  The  Swede 
Linnseus  could  not  do  it.  His  works  attract  the 
learned,  but  they  affright  the  simple.  Cuvier  could 
not  do  it ;  the  admiration  he  inspires  is  not  unmixed 
with  awe.  Lacepfede  could  not  have  done  it ;  he 
continues  worthily  the  works  of  Buffon  ;  but  where 
Buffon  ends  and  Lacepede  begins,  the  reader  feels 
that  kind  of  ungrateful  discontent  experienced  by 
those  who  pass  suddenly  from  Hume  to  Smollett, 
in  one  of  the  most  absorbing  periods  of  the  history 
of  England.  Buffon  was  unique  in  genius,  and  un¬ 
surpassed  in  vastness  of  design.  Amongst  the 
poems  written  to  celebrate  his  fame,  the  fine  stanzas 
of  Lebrun  rank  foremost  for  chastened  sentiment 
and  grandeur  of  expression,  but  Montbeillard’s  unas¬ 
suming  ode  contains  by  far  the  happiest  and  most 
appropriate  homage.  Alluding  to  the  seven  epochs 
of  Nature,  the  poet  affects  to  treat  as  a  period  over¬ 
looked  the  birthday  of  the  great  naturalist;  for 
surely,  he  exclaims,  the  day  which  dawned  upon  the 
birth  of  Buffon  was  also 

“  I'ne  epoque  de  la  Niture.” 

Janin  asserts  of  the  “  Natural  History  ”  that  its 
influence  on  the  period  of  Louis  XV.  was  as  power¬ 
ful  as  that  of  the  Georgies  of  Virgil  on  the  age  of 
Augustus.  He  adds  that  Buffon  was  mighty 
amongst  the  moralists  of  his  age ;  that  he  protected 
with  his  countenance  that  science  which  was  the 
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aim  and  aolace  of  his  whole  existence,  and  that 
scientific  Europe  surrounded  him  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  lile  with  gratitude,  respect,  and  admiration. 
His  appearance  corresponded  to  the  idea  of  his  per¬ 
son  suggested  by  his  works.  His  face  was  grave 
and  handsome,  his  mien  imposing.  His  smile,  some¬ 
what  controlled  by  an  expression  of  sadness,  re¬ 
vealed  that  deep-seated  benevolence,  that  horror 
of  oppression  which  lives  through  all  his  writings, 
and  which  assumes  the  tbrm  of  exhortation  or  of  pas¬ 
sionate  remonstrance,  as  need  may  dictate  or  occa¬ 
sion  invite.  His  manners  were  affable  and  unaf¬ 
fected.  Each  Sunday,  when  at  home,  he  repaired, 
after  morning  service,  to  an  avenue  of  limes  which 
liad  become  the  habitual  rendexvous  of  the  villagers 
and  peasants.  There,  without  airs  of  protection,  or 
show  of  condescension,  he  conversed  gayly  and  un¬ 
reservedly  with  all  around  him.  He  was  fond  of 
dress,  and  usually  appeared  in  his  seigneurial  cos¬ 
tume,  with  frilled  wristbands  and  brocaded  facings. 
To  see  him  thus,  with  his  sword  at  his  side,  and 
surrounded  by  his  attachetl  and  contented  tenantiy', 
was  said  to  be  a  sight  to  reconcile  the  most  rabid 
republican  to  feudal  domination.  It  was  on  some 
such  occasion  that  he  was  seen  by  the  historian 
Hume,  who  writes  that  he  resembled  rather  a  mar¬ 
shal  oif  France  tlian  a  peaceful  writer  upon  birds 
and  fishes. 

Needless  to  say,  that  what  was  formerly  tlie 
king’s  garden  is  now  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  an  in¬ 
stitution  made  sometimes  the  subject  of  an  inept 
comparison.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tlie 
exhibition  is  gratuitous,  and  that  the  garden,  prop¬ 
erly  so  called,  is  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
comprehensive  whole.  It  might  be  well  to  refrain 
from  passing  judgment  on  the  entire  establishment, 
till  a  few  months  have  been  passed  in  studious  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  marvels  of  the  interior. 


THE  DIS.VPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A  TKUK  STORY. 

IK  THIBTXEX  CHArTEKS.  CHAPTER  X. 

JUu.  D'Oilky,  the  watchmaker,  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  practical  shrewdness  and  an  inveterate 
appetite  fur  the  miraculous.  Spiritualism  had  not 
then  been  invented.  Otherwise  Mr.  D’Oiley  would 
surely  have  been  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  disci¬ 
ples.  But  on  the  subject  of  animal  magnotism, 
electro-biologj',  presentiments,  clairvoyance,  and 
second  sight,  Mr.  D’Oilej  was  great  and  terrible. 
Tbe  whole  story  of  John  Ackland,  in  all  its  details, 
had  been  disi-ussed  in  every  circle  of  Richmond 
society,  high  and  low.  Mr.  D’Oiley  was  well  up 
in  it;  and  he  had  formed  very  decided  opinions 
about  it.  He  confided  tliem  to  the  wife  of  bis 
bosom. 

“  Just  look  at  tbe  case  without  ))rcjudice,”  said 
>Ir.  D’Oiley,  in  the  confidence  of  tlie  nujitial  couch. 
“  How  does  it  stand,  ma’am  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
Cartwright  owed  Ackland  a  large  sum  of  money. 
It  is  equally  well  known,  ma’am,  that  Cartwright 
never  had  a  large  sum  of  money,  —  of  his  own. 
How,  then,  did  he  get  the  money  with  which  he 
says  he  paid  off  his  debt  to  Ackland  ?  Tlieie  are 
only  two  ways,  my  dear,  in  which  that  man  could 
have  got  that  money,  —  cither  by  a  loan  fixim  some 
other  person,  to  be  repaid  at  the  shortest  possible 
date,  or  by  a  forgery.  The  first  is  not  probable. 
The  second  is.  Li  either  case  it  would  have  been 


a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  Cartwright  to  re¬ 
gain  possession  of  the  money  he  paid  to  Ackland. 
In  the  one  case,  in  order  to  liqmdate  the  second 
loan  on  which  he  must  have  raisra  it ;  in  the  other 
case,  to  recover  tbe  forged  draft  before  it  fell  due. 
The  moment  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  Ack- 
land’s  receipt  for  the  money,  he  had  nothing  mote 
to  fear  from  Ackland.  Why  did  Cartwright  talk 
so  much  about  his  transactions  with  Ackland? 
Why  did  he  show  about  Ackland’s  receipt  for  the 
money,  if  it  were  not  to  avert  suspicion  from  him¬ 
self  after  Ackland’s  disapiiearance,  by  making 
cveiy  one  say,  ‘  Cartwright  could  have  bad  no  mo¬ 
tive  to  murder  Acklaiid,  Imr  he  owed  him  nothing?" 
Mark  my  words,  Airs.  D.  Time  will  show  that 
John  Ackland  never  left  Virginia  alive,  and  that 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Philip  Cartwright.” 

“  But  in  that  case,”  objected  Airs.  D.,  “  why  hai 
tlie  body  never  been  found  ?  ” 

“  Time  will  show,”  replied  Air.  D’Oiley,  oracu¬ 
larly.  “  But  ^ou  don’t  sup)K>se  that  dead  bodies  i 
are  in  tbe  habit  of  walking  about  with  their  heads 
in  their  hands  and  showing  themselves  ofiT,  like 
waxworks  ?  Eh  ?  ” 

It  is  needless  to  say  thsit  both  Air.  and  Mrs.  D. 
believed  even  more  in  Miss  Simpson’s  magnetic 
gift  tlian  did  Miss  Simpson  herself.  That  young 
lady,  whenever  the  subject  of  John  Ackland  was 
referred  to,  assured  her  friends  that  she  did  not 
doubt  she  liad  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
about  Mr.  Ackland,  but  she  had  not  the  least  recoh 
lection  of  anything  slie  might  have  said.  This  sub¬ 
ject  was  inexpressibly  distasteful  to  her,  and  she 
requested  that  it  might  nut  be  discussed  in  her 
liresence.  What  was  very  extraordinary,  and  very 
much  remarked,  was  the  invincible  rmugnanee 
which,  ever  since  that  day  at  Glenoak,  Afiss  Simp¬ 
son  appeared  to  entertain  towards  Air.  Cartwright 
She  studiously  avoided  him,  and  if  ever  she  hap¬ 
pened,  unavoidably,  to  find  herself  in  the  same 
room  with  him,  or  even  to  meet  him  in  the  street, 
it  was  noticiHl  Uiat  she  became  visibly  agitated,  and 
turned  away  her  eyes  from  him  with  an  expression 
of  horror.  She  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  give 
any  explanation  of  Uiis  conduct,  but  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  Miss  Simpson’s  studious  avoidance 
of  Air.  Cartwright  afiTeeted  the  relations  and  inti¬ 
mate  friends  of  tliis  young  lady  with  an  uneomfort- 
!  able  and  unfavorable  impression  in  regard  to  that 
gentleman.  Nor  did  time,  as  it  went  by,  improve 
cither  the  fortunes,  the  character,  or  the  rejiuta- 
tioii  of  Philip  Cartivright.  He  neglected  his  prop¬ 
erty  more  than  ever,  and  was  constantly  absent 
from  Glenoak,  haunting  the  hells,  bars,  and  liowl- 
iiig-alleys  of  Kiehmond  and  all  the  neigblxiring 
towns,  apparently  witli  no  other  purpose  than  to 
get  rid  of  time  disreputably.  He  drank  fiercely, 
and  the  effects  of  haoitual  intoxication  i)egau  to 
render  lus  ch.aracter  so  savage  and  sullen  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  entirely  lost  that  ^)e^ 
sonal  popularity  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

Poor  Virginia  Cartwright  had  a  sad  and  solitary 
life  of  it  at  Glenoak.  Her  father’s  affection  for  her 
was  undiminLshed ;  nay,  it  seemed  stronger  tlian 
ever,  but  tliere  was  a  fierceness  and  wildness  about 
it  which  was  rather  terrible  than  sootliing.  And 
he  himself  bad  yet  the  grace  to  feel  that  he  was  no 
fit  companion  for  his  daughter.  He  was  rarely  with 
her,  and  though  numerous  Irieods  at  Ilichmond 
and  in  the  neighborhood  never  ceased  to  urge  her 
to  visit  them,  and  always  received  her  witli  a  sort 
of  compassionate  tenderness  of  manner,  yet  tlieir 
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kindness  only  wounded  and  embarrasaed  her.  For 
Virginia  Cartwright  was  sentdtireiy  proud,  and 
proad  even  of'  her  disreputable  parent.  So  the 
poor  young  lady  lived  in  great  sechisioii  at  Glen- 
oak,  whKh  she  was  undisputed  mistress;  and 
where,  hy  her  care  and  good  sense,  she  contrived 
to  prevent  the  prc^ierty  firtHU  altogether  going  to 
the  dogs. 


CUAPTKR  XI. 

One  afternoon  in  January  (a  bright,  clear,  frosty 
afternoon,  when  the  ice  was  whih‘  on  the  James 
Biver)  Miss  Cartwright  (nrdered  her  pony  carriage 
and  drove  herself  over  to  Richmond.  It  was  just 
six  years  since  the  date  of  John  Ackland’s  visit  to 
Gleaoak,  and  Miss  Cartwright  was  Jast  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Any  one  who  saw  her  as  she  drove 
into  Richmond  that  afternoon,  with  the  glow  in  her 
dark  Southern  cheek  heightened  by  the  healthy 
cold,  would  have  admitted  that  Virginia  Cartwright 
had  nobly  fulfilled  John  Ackland’s  profdiecies  of 
her  future  beauty.  People  turned  in  the  street  to 
admire  her  as  she  passed.  After  visiting  various 
iteres  where  Miss  Cartwright  made  various  little 
purchases,  the  pony  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  D’Oiley,  the  watchmaker,  and  Miss  Cart¬ 
wright,  alighting,  left  her  watch  with  one  of  the 
ihopmen  to  be  deaned  and  repaired,  and  returned 
to  her  by  the  postman  as  soon  as  possible.  Just 
as  she  was  leaving  the  shop  Mr.  D’Oiley  entert>d 
H  from  his  back  parlor. 

“  That  is  a  very  valuable  chronometer  of  vours, 
miss,”  said  Mr.  D’Oiley,  taking  up  die  watch  and 
examining  it.  “  Not  American  make.  No.  I 
never  saw  but  one  watch  like  this  in  my  life. 
May  I  ask,  miss,  where  you  purchased  it  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  purchase  it,”  said  Virginia.  “  It  was 
a  gift,  and  I  value  it  highlv.  Pray  be  careful  of  it, 
tad  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.”  So  say- 
iag,  die  left  the  shop. 

Mr.  D’Oiley  screwed  his  microscope  into  his  eye, 
opened  Miss  Cartwright’s  chronometer,  and  probed 
IB(1  e.xamined  it.  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  triiimph- 
iBt  intelligence  illumined  Mr.  D’Oiley’s  features. 
Taking  the  watch  with  him,  he  withdrew  into  the 
back  parlor,  and,  carefully  closing  the  door,  took 
down  from  the  shelf  severM  volumes  of  old  leilgers, 
which  he  examined  carefully.  At  last  Mr.  D'f^ley 
i  fbuml  what  be  was  lodiing  for.  “  Tlie  Lord,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  D’Oiley,  “  ^  Lord  has  delivered 
Rkilip  Cartwright  into  mine  hand  I  ” 

After  nearly  an  hour’s  secret  consultation  with 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  Mr.  D’Oiley  then  repaired 
to  the  liousc  of  Dr.  Simpson,  where  he  sought  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  that  gentleman. 

“  Dear  me !  ”  said  Dr.  Simpson.'  “  What  is  the 
matter  Mr.  D’Oiley  ?  You  seem  quite  excited.” 

“  I  nm  excited,  sir.  This  is  a  mighty  serious 
matter.  Dr.  Simpson.  And  truly  the  ways  of  Prov¬ 
idence  are  wonderful.  Now,  look  at  this  watch. 
Did  vo«  ever  see  a  watch  like  it  before  ?  ” 

*  Not  that  1  know  of,”  said  the  doctor. 

**  I  never  did,  nr,  and  1  suppose  I ’ve  seen  as 
■any  watches  as  any  man  in  these  UaiAetl  States. 
Now,  you  follow  me.  Dr.  Simp-soa.  And  keep  your 
eyes,  sir,  on  this  re-niarkable  watch  that  you  see 
■we  in  my  hand.  Six  years  ago  that  Mr.  Ackiaad, 
;  who  was  your  feUow-gnest  at  Glenoidi,  called  at  my 
efore,  and  asked  me  to  clean  this  remarkable  watch, 
and  set  it.  I  took  particular  notice  of  this  remark¬ 
able  watch,  became  it  is  a  moft  re-markable  watch. 


sir.  And  1  twA  dowa  the  number  of  it  ia  my 
books.  I  said  to  IVlr.  Ackland,  when  1  handed  Ids 
watch  back  to  him,  ^  This  is  a  very  remarkatde 
watch,  sir.’  ‘  Well,  air,’  says  he,  ^  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  watch,  but  it  loses  time,  sir.’  ‘  it  won’t  lose 
time,  now,  sir,’  says  1 ;  ‘  I  ’ll  warrant  that  watch  of 
yours  to  go  right  for  six  years  now  that  I ’ve  fixed 
it  up,’  saui  I.  W^ell,  sir,  and  the  watch  ktu  gone 
right  for  nx  years.  It’s  jnst  six  years  and  nx 
mootlis,  Dr.  Smipson,  sir,  since  Mr.  Ackland  got 
this  watch  fixed  up  by  me,  and  took  it  with'hini  to 
Glenoak,  And  it ’s  not  six  hours  since  Miss  Cart¬ 
wright  c^led  at  my  store,  and  brought  me  this  very 
re-niarkable  watch  to  fix  up  again.” 

God  bless  my  soul !  ”  cried  Dr.  Simpson. 

“  You  may  well  say  that.  Dr.  Simpon,  sir,” 
responded  Mr.  lyOilcy.  “  I  said  to  Miss  Cart¬ 
wright,  ‘^May  1  make  so  bold,  miss,  as  to  ask  where 
you  happraed  to  pmrthaae  ^s  watch  of  yours?  ’ 

‘  INil  n’t  purchase  it,’  says  she,  ‘  it  was  a  g^’  and 
off  she  goes.” 

“  But  yon  don’t  mean  to  say  —  ” 

1  de  mean  to  say  it,  sir.  I  mean  to  say  that  I 
don’t  brieve  Mr.  Ackland  would  have  given  this 
very  valuable  chronometer  to  Virginia  Cartwright, 
who  was  a  mere  chit  when  Mr.  A.  was  at  Glenoak. 

I  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  1  do  believe,  and  always 
have  believed,  and  always  wiU  believe,  that  Mr.  I 
Ackland  was  foully  murdered.”  | 

“  Hush,  hush  !  ”  exclaimed  the  doctor :  “  yon  I 
have  no  right  to  say  that,  Mr.  D’Oiley.”  } 

“  But  I  do  say  it,  sir,”  continued  the  watch-  | 
maker,  energetically,  “Ido  say  it,  —  to  you,  at  least, 

Dr.  Simpson,  sir.  For  I  know  that  if  yon  don’t  say 
it  too,  sir,  you  think  it.  And  1  know  that  Miss 
Simpson  thinks  it.  And  1  say  more,  sir.  I  say 
that  tlie  man  who  gave  this  wat^  to  Virginia  Cart¬ 
wright  was  a  robber,  as  well  as  a  murderer,. 
That ’s  what  I  say,  sir.” 

“  But  you  muxt  n’t  say  it,”  said  the  doctor,  “  not 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  —  ” 

“  Sir,”  said  Mr.  D’CHley,  “  1  am  prepared  to 
place  tUs  watch  in  the  hands  of  justice.” 

“  Blit  yon  have  no  ri<jdit  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  Justice  will  of  course  restore  it  to  its  present 
legal  owner.  Miss  Cartwright.  And  let  me  tell  you, 

Air.  D’Oiiey,  that  this,  is  a  very  delicate  matter,  in 
which  any  imprudence  may  easily  bring  you  to  trou¬ 
ble.  Will  you  leave  the  watch  —  at  least  for  a  few 
days  —  in  my  hands  ?  Miss  Cartwright  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  her  possesion 
of  it.  I  will  promise  to  sise  her  immediately,  and,  if 
necessary,  her  fatlier  also.  What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

Mr.  D’Oiley  would  not  consent  to  relinquish 
possession  of  the  watch,  which,  as  he  again  de¬ 
clared,  “  the  Lord  had  delivered  into  his  hands,” 
but  he  reluctantly  agreed  to  take  no  further  steps 
in  the  matter  until  Dr.  Simpson  had  seen  Mist 
Cartwright.  Tht*  doctor  went  to  Glenoak  next 
day  and  did  see  Aliss  Cartwright :  from  whom  he 
learned  that  she  had  received  the  watch  fix>m  her 
father  as  a  birthday  gift,  on  the  occasion  of  her  last 
birthday  a  year  ago. 

Where  was  her  father?  In  Maysiille,  she  be¬ 
lieved.  But  it  was  nearly  a  raontk  since  she  had 
heard  from  him.  To  Maysville  went  the  doctor, 
and  the  first  man  he  met  at  the  bar  of  the  May»- 
ville  hotel  was  Philip  Cartwright.  Cartwright  was 
fttrioiu  when  he  learaed  the  object  of  the  doctor’s 
visit.  “Of course,”  be  said,  ‘^the  watch  had  be- 
loBged  to  his  poor  ftiead  John  Ackhmd,  who  had 
given  it  to  him  as  a  parting  gift,  the  very  day  on 
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which  he  left  Glenoak.  And  tell  that  scoundrel, 
D’Oiley,”  he  added,  “  that  if  he  don’t  immediately 
restore  it  to  my  daughter,  I  ’ll  arrest  him  for  a  thief.” 

That  gentleman,  however,  was  neither  disconcert¬ 
ed  nor  despondent. 

“  It  is  my  conviction,  sir,”  said  he,  “  it  has  long 
been  my  conviction,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  guided  by 
the  finger  of  Providence  to  unravel  this  great  mys¬ 
tery,  and  bring  detection  homo  to  as  black  a  crimi¬ 
nal  as  ever  bu^ened  God’s  earth,  sir.  And  since 
you  tell  me.  Dr.  Simpson,  sir,  that  I  have  no  help 
for  it  but  to  restore  this  watch  to  its  unrightfiil  own¬ 
er,  1  shall  take  it  back  to  Glenoak,  and  place  it  in 
Miss  Cartwright’s  hands,  myself.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Miss  Cartwright  thanked  the  watchmaker  for 
taking  so  much  care  of  her  watch,  and  bringing  it 
back  to  her  with  his  own  hands.  She  begged  that 
he  would  take  some  refreshment  before  leaving 
Glenoak,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  he  pleased. 
The  weather  was  not  veiy  inviting ;  but  if  he  liked 
to  ride  or  walk  in  the  plantation,  Mr.  Spinks,  the 
overseer,  would  show  him  over  it. 

Mr.  D’Oiley  thanked  Miss  Cartwright  for  her 
kind  condescension  to  “  a  poor  overworked  son  of 
the  busy  city,  miss.”  He  was  not  much  of  an 
equestrian,  and  Mr.  Cartwright’s  steeds  had  the 
reputation  of  being  dangerous  to  bad  riders,  like 
himself.  But  there  was  nothing  he  liked  so  much 
as  a  good  country  walk  on  a  fine  frosty  day ;  and, 
with  Miss  Cartwright’s  kind  permission,  he  would 
gladly  take  a  stroll  about  these  beautiful  premises 
before  returning  to  town. 

The  first  thing  that  roused  Mr.  D’Oiley’s  curios¬ 
ity,  when  he  commenced  his  stroll  about  the  beau¬ 
tiful  premises,  was  the  shrieking  of  a  miserable  old 
negroi  who  was  wailing  under  the  lash. 

“  What  is  the  man’s  fault  ?  ”  he  inquired  of  the 
ovirsesr,  who  was  standing  lyr,  to  see  that  punish¬ 
ment  was  thoroughlv  inilictca. 

“  Man,  you  call  Kim,  do  you  ?  ”  responded  Mr. 
^inks.  “  I  call  him,  sir,  a  darned  pig-headed  brute. 
We  can’t,  none  of  us,  get  him  to  take  that  load  of 
ice  into  the  ice-house,  and  it ’s  spoiling.” 

“  Well,  but,”  said  Mr.  D’Oiley,  “  the  load  seems 
a  heavy  one,  and  he  don’t  look  good  for  much.” 

“  Good  for  much  ?  He  ain’t  good  for  anything.” 

“  Why  won’t  you  take  the  ice.  Sambo  ?  ”  asked 
the  watchmaker. 

“  I  ain’t  Sambo,”  said  the  negro,  sullenly  and 
cowering ;  “  I ’m  Ned,  old  Uncle  Ned.” 

“  Well,  why  won’t  you  do  as  you  ’re  told.  Uncle 
Ned?” 

“  ’Cause  poor  old  Ned  he  no  dare,  massa.  Old 
Ned  he  no  like  Bogie  in  de  ice-house.  Bogie,  he 
worse  nor  massa  by  night,  and  massa  he  worse  nor 
Bogie  by  day.  Poor  Uncle  Ned,  he  berry  bad  time 
of  it.” 

Mr.  D’Oiley  had  .another  illumination. 

“  Well  now,  you  look  here,  Mr.  Spinks.  Reck¬ 
on  I ’d  like  to  buy  that  nigger  o’  you,  sir.  He  ain’t 
worth  much,  you  know.” 

“  Well,  sir,  he  ain’t  bright.  That ’s  a  fact.  But 
there ’s  a  deal  o’  field  work  in  him  yet.  And  he 
was  raised  on  the  plantation,  you  see,  and  knows  it 
well.” 

“  Ah,  indeed  I  ”  said  the  watchmaker,  as  though 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  it.  “  Knows  it  w^l, 
does  he  ?  Say  a  hundred  dollars  for  him,  Mr. 
Spinks  ?  ” 
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against  him,  and  betted  with  him,  till  one  night 
they  succeeded  in  tempting  him  over  the  border,  on 
the  chance  of  plucking  a  iat  pigeon  there  :  but  the 
officers  of  justice  were  waiting  for  him  there ;  and, 
by  gad,  sir,  we  arrested  him,  and  tried  him  all 
square,  and  hanged  him  hard.” 

“  And  his  daughUT  ?  ’’ 

Poor  girl,  she  did  n’t  long  survive  her  joum^' 
to  Texas,  and  the  ro^h  life  she  had  of  it  there.  It 
was  better  for  her.  ^e  was  spared  the  knowledge 
of  her  fatlier’s  guilt,  and  the  humiliation  of  his 
death,  and  she  loved  the  blackguard  to  the  last.” 


LITTLE  MISS  DEANE. 


beneath  bis  polished  exterior  there  were  sometimes 
startling  tlaslies  erf’  nervous  excitement  and  inita- 
tk>n.  Some  people  who  were  romantic  enough  to 
like  a  little  mystery  used  to  declare  that  it  wag 
plain  he  liad  something  upon  his  conscience,  but, 
for  my  part,  1  liked  the  old  gentleman.  He  gene^ 
ally  made  his  way  up  to  me  when  we  happened  to 
meet  in  society ;  he  could  be  agreeable  when  he 
chose :  and  I  think  he  hked  me. 

I  was  tlien  no  longer  young ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  had  been  young.  Mine  had  been 
a  hard,  struggling  lile ;  I  had  never  had  time  tor 
the  pleasant  troubles  and  uncertain  hopes  which 
hang  around  the  youth  of  most  girls.  Perhamit 


Belfield  SquABE,  “  our  square  ”  as  we  its  in¬ 
habitants  were  accustomed  to  call  it,  is  a  suburban 
square  on  the  outskirts  of  the  noise  and  traffic  of 
the  great  city ;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  country. 
The  fields  about  it  are  mostly  brickfields,  the  streets 
which  open  into  it  are  paved  London  streets,  and 
the  quiet  which  pervades  it  is  not  the  murmuring 
peacefidncss  of  a  country'  lane,  but  rather  the  still¬ 
ness  of  a  highway,  where  only  those  sit  down  to  rest 
who  are  too  tired  to  go  farther.  W e  arc  most  of 
us  middle-aged  people ;  we  have  for  the  most  part 
done  with  me  bustle  and  excitement  of  life ;  in  our 
own  square  we  find  shut  in  our  greatest  interests 
and  our  closest  ties.  W e  pass  out  of  it  on  our  little 
missions  of  charity  and  kindness;  but  as  for  our 
social  pleasures,  they  are  chiefly  such  as  spring 
from  intercourse  amongst  ourselves ;  there  is  a 
slender,  invisible  chain  running  round  the  square 
which  connects  us  with  each  other,  and  the  links 
are  rarely  broken. 

The  houses  are  generally  inhabited  by  portions  or 
remnants  of  families.  There  is  a  brother  and  rister 
in  No.  1,  and  an  old  lady  next  door.  There  are 
two  maiden  sisters  in  No.  5,  and  a  widow  with  a 
little  la  ne  boy  in  No.  7.  There  are  two  brothers, 
who  in  a  quiet  way  carry  on  solicitors’  business, 
in  No.  10 ;  and  there  is  a  doctor  at  the  corner. 
Then  in  the  big  house  in  the  middle  of  the  8<|uare 
old  Mr.  Deane  ^s  lived  for  the  last  twenty  years : 
only  one  or  two  people  can  remember  when  he  first 
came  to  live  there.  The  big  house  must  have  been 
there  long  before  the  square  was  built,  for  it  is  an 
old  house,  much  older  than  those  which  have 
sprung  up  around  it.  It  has  a  large  walled  garden 
behind  it,  where  apricots  and  peaches  ripen  in  the 
autumn,  and  where  children  might  have  hedged 
round  their  little  gardens  and  worn  the  grass  with 


their  aimless  pattering  feet,  and  young  people  might 
have  read  and  worked  and  played  crotiuet  through 


the  summer  afternoons,  in  spite  of  the  London 
smoke  which  is  drifted  overhead.  But  as  it  chanced, 
there  were  no  little  children  to  pick  tlie  daisies,  and 
there  were  no  young  people  to  wander  about  the 
walks  in  the  summer  twilight. 

People  bad  often  wondered  why  Mr.  Deane  lived 
alone  in  his  big  bouse,  keeping  his  riches,  and  com¬ 
forts,  and  feehngs  to  himself;  we  sociable  people 
pitied  him  for  the  solitary  state  in  which  he  liv^  ; 
and  if  he  would  have  allowed  us  we  should  have 
been  very  ready  to  welcome  him  to  our  firesides, 
though  he  was  rather  an  alarming  pwson  in  some 
respects,  lie  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  I 
believe ;  a  tall,  thin,  stately  man,  with  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  polite  manners.  The  expression  of  his  mouth 
was  somewhat  severe  and  cynical,  his  cold  blue 
eyes  were  piercing  and  relentless ;  and  moreover. 


hang  around  the  youth  of  most  girls.  Perhamit 
might  have  been  difi'erent  if  I  had  been jparticularlj 
clever  or  beautiful ;  but  my  practical  difficulties  had 
occupied  my  whole  thoughts  at  a  time  when  I  should 
have  been  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  as  to  beautj, 
no  one  ever  paid  me  a  higher  compliment  thau 
when  my  old  nurse  consoled  me  by  the  assurance 
that  I  was  “  veiy  passjible.”  I  dare  say  she  vu 
right ;  for  certainly  I  ]>assed  through  lii'e  without 
attracting  much  observation. 

After  my  parents’  death  1  took  a  small  house,  ou 
of  tlie  smallest,  in  Belfield  S(|uare.  When  that 
little  house  is  once  more  to  be  let  or  sold  1  shall 
have  dropped  out  of  lile  altogether.  Once  oulj 
have  I  leu  it  since  I  first  came  to  live  here,  —  once 
for  a  year ;  bnt  it  was  an  eventful  year  in  my  quite 
life,  and  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  it  stands  out  as  a 
distinct  portion  of  my  exisUmcc. 

How  well  I  remember  mv  surprise  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  Mr.  Deane’s  letter,  i  remember  every  word 
of  it,  —  the  old-fashioned  phrases  and  the  stiS^ 
cramped  handwriting.  A  brother  of  his  had  died 
in  very  distressed  circumstances,  leaving  an  only 
daughter.  Her  other  relations  were  too  poor  to 
bring  her  up  in  a  befitting  manner,  and  he  proposed 
to  take  this  charge  upon  himself.  Would  I  lend 
my  valuable  assistance  ? 

The  offer  was  couched  in  the  most  dclicato  and 
ambiguous  words,  but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he 
proposed  to  engage  me  at  a  fixed  and  most  lilKial 
salary  as  resident  governess  or  companion  to  thii 
young  lady.  Well,  I  pondered  it  long,  and  finally 
I  accepted  the  ofi'er.  I  was  somewhat  weary  of 
my  Bohtude  ;  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  something  new; 
it  was  November,  the  weather  was  dull,  and  I  vrai 
dull ;  and  finally,  I  bad  a  friendly  wish  to  be  of 
service  to  Mr.  Deane.  Looking  back  upon  it,  1 
can  hardly  tell  what  determined  me,  but  1  was  de¬ 
termined,  and  I  closed  with  the  offer. 

I  confess  that  when  I  went  to  establish  myself  ii 
my  new  home  luy  heart  failed  me  a  little.  1  felt  u 
if  the  servants  despised  me,  and  knew  that  I  vai 
only  Miss  Ford  from  tlie  little  house  over  the  way. 
Mr.  Deane  was  alarming,  with  his  courteous  wtd- 
coiue  and  formal  hope  thiit  I  would  make  my  self  rf 
home.  I  felt  as  if  he,  too,  knew  that  it  was  an  un¬ 
wonted  luxury  to  find  a  fire  blazing  in  my  bedroom, 
and  I  cowered  over  it,  filling  shy  and  miserable, 
and  glad  to  turn  from  the  reflection  of  my  owi 
scared  face  in  the  large  pier-glasses. 

As  I  glided  softly  down  the  stairs  I  thought 
somewhat  compassionately  of  my  future  charge. 
How  strange  it  would  seem  to  her,  entering  upon  * 
new  life  in  the  constrained  atmosphere  of  that 
house,  which  seemed  as  if  it  never  conld  have 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  doildren’s  feet.  But  upon 
the  other  hand,  she  would  be  at  once  placed  in  i 
higher  position ;  Mr.  Deane  would  of  course  niak< 
her  an  Wiress,  and  coming  from  the  painful  strug 
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gles  of  a  poverty-stricken  borne,  it  might  well  be  were  beyond  an^rthing  that  I  had  ever  supposed  it 
the  elevation  would  dazzle  her  fbr  a  time.  I  to  be  possible  lor  women’s  hands  to  compass,  bat 
thought  it  all  over  as  I  sat  upon  an  ottoman  in  the  she  never  seemed  tired.  After  a  time  I  began  to 
midme  of  the  large,  formally  furnished  drawing-  suspect  that  it  went  to  her  aunt :  it  was  finished, 

room,  awaiting  her  arrival.  folded  up,  and  then  it  disappeared.  Possibly  she 

There  was  a  sharp  ring,  a  bustle  in  the  hall,  then  helped,  as  hitherto,  to  support  the  family  by  needle- 
the  door  opened  and  little  Mirs  Deane  stood  before  work.  Certainly  she  spent  very  little  upon  herself, 
me.  She  looked  about  sixteen,  and  was  small  of  though  her  uncle  behaved  most  liberally  to  her  in 
her  age.  Her  features  were  regular  and  delicate,  respect  of  pocket-money. 

her  eyebrows  arched  and  clearly  defined,  her  com-  It  is  true  her  wants  were  few.  Her  dress  was 
plexion  perfectly  colorless,  her  expression  very  always  plain  and  simple,  but  somehow  it  suited  her 
grave.  1  had  looked  for  a  little  shriiAing  from  the  slight,  childish  figure  better  than  gay,  bright  colors, 
new  scene,  and  for  some  natural  diffidence  at  a  first  and  I  did  not  wish  to  see  it  alter^,  though,  as  a 
meeting  with  strangers ;  but  she  came  forward  at  rule,  I  like  to  sec  young  people  dress  like  young 
once,  apparently  without  the  least  shyness,  and  people.  As  to  her  reading,  it  was  confined  to  fairy 
held  out  her  hand  to  me,  not  cordially,  but  with  tales  on  week-days  and  ner  Bible  on  Sundays : 
instinctive  courtesy.  more  had  evidently  never  been  a  habit  with  her. 

“  You  must  be  cold  and  tired,”  I  said  rather  ner-  Yet  she  did  not  seem  to  want  food  for  thought, 

vously,  for  her  composure  made  me  feel  a  little  shy.  Whilst  at  woit  I  am  sure  her  mind  was  ever  busy, 
“  Won’t  you  come  to  the  fire,  and  will  you  have  and  when  twilight  darkened  round  us,  she  would 
(one  tea  ?  ”  lay  her  work  aside,  and  creeping  to  the  window, 

“  No,  tliank  you.  But  if  you  please  1  should  like  curl  herself  up  on  the  window-seat  and  sit  there, 
to  eo  to  my  own  room.”  looking  out  into  the  street,  as  the  darkness  deep- 

There  was  composure  in  her  manner,  but  the  ened  and  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  people 
T(w;e  that  answered  me  was  very  sweet  and  child-  passed  up  and  down ;  dreaming  her  own  thoughts, 
Bke,  and  now,  when  she  lifted  her  deep  brown  eyes  no  doubt,  and  seeing  her  own  visions, 
to  mine,  I  b^an  to  feel  drawn  towards  her.  She  She  went  about  amongst  the  neighbors  with  me, 
bad  taken  ott  her  hat,  and  the  soft  wavy  locks  of  and  they  all  made  a  great  deal  of  “  little  Miss 
dark  hair  which  clustered  low  over  her  forehead  Deane,”  as  she  was  always  called  in  the  Square; 
fhadowed  the  somewhat  too  severe  outlines  of  her  but  she  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  admiration,  and 


Apparently  it  was  not  the  first  constraint  of  her 


she  did  not  really  get  on  with  them. 

Mr.  Deane  had  said  that  he  looked  npon  her  as 


arrival  which  made  her  words  so  few,  and  her  com-  a  daughter,  so  of  course  every  one  knew  that  she 
posure  so  repelling.  With  her  uncle  she  was  would  be  an  heiress,  and  perhaps  they  sought  her 
equally  unembarrassed,  quiet,  and  undemonstrative ;  the  more  upon  that  account;  but  she  never  seemed 
she  was  very  grateful  to  him,  and  she  said  so ;  but  to  see  it ;  only,  as  I  have  said  before,  she  did  not 
whether  her  outward  calmness  proceeded  from  in-  get  on  with  them.  It  astonished  and  vexed  me  a 


difference  or  sup 


excitement  I  could  not  tell.  little. 


In  spite  of  her  childish  looks  it  was  impossible  to  ca-  “  Why  do  you  not  talk  more,  Laurette  ?  ”  1  said ; 
ress,  and  equally  impossible  to  contradict  her.  She  “  you  will  make  {jeople  think  you  proud.  Why  do 
never  seemed  to  need  sympathy  or  encouragement,  you  not  make  more  friend"  ?  don’t  you  like  peo- 
and  yet  she  was  not  uncourteous ;  she  was  simply  pie  ?  ” 

(jentle,  independent,  and  reser^'ed.  I  thought  it  was  “I  like  you.  Miss  Ford,”  she  said;  and,  unde- 
hest  to  let  tune  do  its  work,  and  I  let  her  alone ;  monstrative  as  she  was,  the  simple  assertion  grati- 
but  I  sometimes  wished  that  she  might  find  it  in  her  fied  me. 

heart  to  confide  in  me.  By  degrees  she  told  me  more  of  her  former  life. 

One  day  I  could  not  help  saying,  “  Do  you  not  She  talked  of  her  sickly,  piitient  aunt,  of  the  strug- 
feel  a  little  strange,  Laiuette,  in  this  big  house,  gles  for  bread,  of  their  goodness  to  her.  But  some 
alone  with  Mr.  Deane  and  me  ?  Are  you  never  a  day  she  would  make  them  happy, 
little  homesick  ?  ”  “  You  mean  when  you  many,  I  suppose  ?  You 

“  No,  Miss  Ford,”  she  said,  and  she  looked  up  with  think  that  vou  will  many  and  be  rich  some  day  ?  ” 
a  little  smile  ;  “  I  am  not  homesick,  because  I  know  1  asked  cunously. 


diat  I  shall  go  home  some  day.  One  can  always 
wait,  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand,”  I  said,  feeling  per¬ 
plexed  as  to  the  meaning  of  her  words.  “  It  is  all 
change<l  now.  Mr.  Deane  wants  you  to  live  with 


“  I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  and  let  her  work  fall 
suddenly. 


It  was  nearly  Christmas-time  when  a  new  ele- 


him  always.  Y^our  aunt  would  not  wish  to  take  ment  was  introduced  into  the  quiet  monotony  of 
you  back,  away  fioin  all  that  vou  have  here,  even  our  life.  Mr.  Deane  had  been  looking  harassed 
if  you  should  wish  to  leave  Mr.  Deane,  which  is  for  some  time,  and  complaining  of  overwork.  At 
what  you  are  thinking  of,  I  suppose.”  this  time  he  engaged  as  confidential  clerk  a  young 

“  I  shall  go  back  to  my  old  home  some  day,”  she  Canadian  who  had  just  come  to  England,  and 
persisted.  But  then  she  turned  to  her  work,  and  applied  for  employment  at  Deane  &  Co.’8  firm  in 
would  say  no  more.  the  City.  Mr.  Deane  still  went  to  his  office  every 

She  was  not  repellant  or  uncourteous,  and  vet  it  day,  but  he  had  generally  business  to  transact  at 
seemed  impossible  to  know  more  about  her.  What  home,  and  it  was  principally  to  assist  him  in  this 
seemed  her  old  habits  were  kept  up  in  her  new  that  Mr.  Charlcton  was  engaged, 
circumstances.  Nothing  appeared  to  dazzle  or  sur-  I  heard  of  the  plan  with  placid  indifference,  lit- 
prise  her.  Day  after  day  she  sat  down  to  her  sew-  tie  thinking  what  a  change  ne  was  to  make  in  my 
mg,  as  I  suppose  she  liad  sat  down  to  it  in  her  little  Laurette’s  destinv.  Yet  now,  as  I  think  of 
aunt’s  little  parlor.  The  yards  of  beautiful  em-  it,  I  remember  so  well  his  first  arrival, 
broidery  which  passed  through  her  little  hands  The  tall,  athletic  young  man,  standing  in  the  fire- 
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light,  with  an  amused  smile  upon  his  face,  as  Lau- 
rette,  who  had  been  dreaming  as  usual,  curled  up 
in  the  window-seat,  came  forward,  pushing  aside 
the  curtain  and  looked  at  him,  opening  her  dark 
eyes  wide  as  if  she  saw  the  realization  of  a  vision. 
What  a  pretty  picture  it  made  !  As  she  stood  hesi¬ 
tating,  with  one  hand  still  upon  the  curtain,  with 
her  hair  clustering  round  her  forehead,  and  a  little 
flush  of  surprise  upon  her  face,  she  looked  so  much 
younger  than  she  really'  was  that  I  was  not  sur- 
jtrised  at  his  taking  her  for  a  child. 

“  Won’t  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?  ”  he  said, 
still  smiling,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  and  then 
Laurette  stepped  forward  and  put  her  slender  little 
hand  in  his. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  it  was,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  Charleton  came  to  be  quite  at  home  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Deane  placed  great  confidence  in  him, 
although  it  was  not  nis  habit  to  lean  much  upon 
any  one ;  indeed,  he  admitted  him  to  an  intimate 
footing  at  which  I  secretly  wondered,  more  especial¬ 
ly  as  Charleton’s  personal  demeanor  denoted  none 
of  the  caution  which  should  have  characterized 
Mr.  Deane’s  confidential  clerk.  I  suppose  he  was 
discreet  about  business  aSairs,  and  nc  certainly' 
must  have  shown  great  ability  thus  to  obtain  and 
retain  his  employer’s  favor ;  but  his  manners  were 
singnlarlv  free  and  open,  and  although  I  felt  the 
force  of  liis  character,  it  was  veiled  under  so  light 
and  gay  an  exterior,  that  I  often  found  myself  won¬ 
dering  how  his  opinions  came  to  be  so  formed,  and 
his  expression  of  them  so  decided. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  least  conceited  about 
him.  He  was  certainly  handsome,  tall,  and  w'ell 
made,  with  thick  tawny  hair  and  open  gray  eyes ;  but 
1  am  sure  he  cared  nothing  for  his  good  looks ;  there 
was  nothing  conscious  in  his  ways.  He  worked 
hard,  sometimes  at  the  office,  sometimes  in  the  study 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  he  did  his  business, 
as  he  did  everything  else,  heartily  and  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Deane  often  said  he  had  never  come  across  a 
clearer-headed  man,  and  he  grew  to  depend  upon 
him  more  and  more  every  day.  He  enjoyed  his 
conversation,  he  liked  his  free  good-humor,  and  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  spend  his  evenings  with  us.  Lau¬ 
rette  would  sit  a  little  in  the  background,  sewing 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  her  work-table,  and  now 
and  then  lift  her  eyes  for  a  glance  at  her  uncle  and 
Charleton,  as  the^'  sat  over  the  fire  discussing  and 
arguing  over  their  newspaper  and  the  questions  of 
the  day. 

Seeing  her  so  constantly  thrown  with  Charleton 
into  the  closeness  of  domestic  intercourse,  I  could  not 
help  weaving  a  little  romance  about  them.  But  I 
was  soon  sorry'  that  I  had  allowed  myself  to  enter¬ 
tain  such  an  idea,  for  I  saw  that  he  cared  nothing 
for  her,  looking  upon  her  simply  as  a  child ;  and  1 
began  to  fear  that  unconsciously  the  same  thought 
had  sprung  up  in  Laurette’s  mind.  Since  the  day 
when  she  had  said,  “  I  like  you.  Miss  Ford,”  she 
had  drawn  much  closer  to  me ;  her  love,  once  given, 
was  sure  not  to  be  withdrawn ;  and,  watching  her 
shy',  wi.stful  glances  at  Charleton,  I  began  to  fear  for 
her. 

It  was  Christmas-day.  Charleton  was  going  to 
some  friends  in  the  evening,  but  he  was  to  break¬ 
fast  and  go  to  church  with  us.  Laurette  came 
down,  grave  as  usual,  but  nevertheless  with  a  holi¬ 
day  brightness  about  her.  She  had  prepared  her 
presents,  —  a  purse  for  her  uncle  ana  a  book  for 
me,  and  she  had  a  child’s  pleasure  in  her  little  sur¬ 
prises.  I  thought  it  was  pretty  to  see  her  flush  of 


[ilcasure  as  Mr.  Deane  kissed  her,  and  said  with 
ess  formality  than  usual,  “  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  you  here,  Laurette.” 

“A  merry'  Christmas,”  she  said  shyly,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Charleton.  He  smiled,  but  an¬ 
swered  her  a  little  carelessly'  I  thought,  as  he  re- 
tired  behind  his  newspaper.  Then  she  went  round 
to  her  own  place.  Her  plate  was  filled  with  gifts, 
but  she  did  not  touch  them.  She  sat  quite  still 
with  her  hands  before  her,  looking  at  them  as  if  she 
could  hardly  believa  it.  Charleton  was  laughing 
behind  his  newspaper. 

Are  they  for  me  ?  ”  she  said  very  softly'. 

“  Of  course  thej'  are  for  you,  Laurette.” 

“  I  did  not  think  that  any  one  would  give  me 
anything,”  she  said,  very  gently',  and  then  she 
slowly  opened  the  parcels.  There  was  a  watch 
and  chain  from  her  uncle ;  her  aunt  had  sent  her  I 
an  embroidered  handkerchief,  and  1  had  given  her  | 
a  copy-  of  the  “  Christian  Year.” 

“  Dear  Aunt  Jean,”  she  said,  “  it  is  her  own 
work.  How  good  of  her  I  ”  and  then  she  thanked 
me  and  her  uncle  ;  but  there  was  still  another  little 
package  lying  upon  her  plate.  She  took  off"  the 
ivrapping,  and  disclosed  a  little  silver  Chinese  box,  I 
very'  pretty  and  curiously  engraved.  It  was  fiill  of 
bonbons. 

“  How  pretty !  ”  she  said,  smiling  with  pleasure. 

“  Who  can  have  given  me  this  ?  ” 

I  had  guessed  of  coarse,  and  could  not  help 
glancing  at  Charleton. 

“  I  am  glad  y'ou  like  it,”  he  said  carelessly  as  he 
got  up  from  the  table,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 
Then  Laurette  got  up  also,  and  walked  away'  to  the 
window.  I  thought  she  was  glad  to  hide  the  ru.sh  of 
color  to  her  face. 

Perhaps  it  was  officious  of  me,  but  I  had  grown 
so  fond  of  her  that  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  run¬ 
ning  into  danger.  She  had  no  mother,  no  other 
friend  to  speak  a  word  to  her,  and  I  was  angry  with 
Charleton.  Perhaps  I  was  unreasonable  ;  his  man¬ 
ner  was  pleasant  and  kindly,  perhaps  even  a  little  pat¬ 
ronizing,  and  of  course  he  could  not  help  being  ge¬ 
nial  and  good-looking ;  but  then  Laurette  might  not 
understand  it  all  as  well  as  I  did.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  he  was  throivn  so  much  in  her  way ;  but 
I  did  feel  angry,  and  I  wished  he  had  kept  his  little 
bo.x  to  himself. 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Deane  had  gone  to  ^lis 
study,  and  Laurette  and  I  were  sitting  alone,  I 
thought  I  would  give  her  a  little  warning.  She  was  i 
bending  over  the  fire,  with  her  lips  just  parted  by 
a  smile  and  her  eyes  fixed  ujion  the  blaze,  and  I  I 
wondered  what  castles  she  was  biulding. 

I  don’t  quite  know  how  I  did  it.  I  know  I  blun¬ 
dered,  and  got  confused,  and  did  not  say  what  I 
meant  to  say ;  but  all  the  same  she  knew  what  I 
meant. 

“  It  is  only'  that  you  have  no  mother,  you  know, 
Laurette,  and  very  likely,  I  dare  say,  I  am  quite 
wrong  ;  but  you  must  forgive  me.” 

She  had  hciird  until  then  in  passive  silence,  with 
her  head  bent  down  so  that  I  could  not  see  her 
face ;  but  now  she  looked  up  and  pushed  back  her 
hair  from  her  forehead  as  if  trying  to  banish  some 
new  and  bewildering  dream. 

“I  am  not  angry.  Miss  Ford,”  she  said  in  her 
usual  grave  and  childlike  tones,  “  because,  of 
course  you  could  not  know ;  and  if  I  tell  you,  you 
must  not  tell  my  uncle :  I  promised  not,  for  they 
said  he  would  not  like  it.  Miss  Ford,  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  to  my  cousin,  Edward  Finley.” 
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I  was  so  much  astonished  that  for  the  moment  I 
could  not  speak.  Then  I  made  my  answer  in  abrupt 
embarrassment. 

“  You  don’t,  you  can’t  mean  it.  You  are  much 
too  young.  And  now  everything  is  changed,  you 
arc  in  such  a  difi'erent  position,  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  like  it  himself.” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  right  you  have  to  say  he 
would  not  like  it  ” ;  and  now  Laurette  looked  up 
and  spoke  a  little  indip;nantly.  “  It  is  quite  certain, 
and  he  would  never  give  me  up.” 

I  could  say  no  more,  and  subsided  into  silence. 
Jklward  Finley  had  been  to  the  house  two  or  three 
times  to  see  his  cousin  and  bring  her  little  messages 
from  his  mother ;  but  the  possibility  of  an  attach¬ 
ment  between  them  had  never  entered  my  mind. 
He  was  a  gentlemanlike  young  man,  rather  pleasing 
than  otherwise,  hut  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  He 
conversed  very  properly;  he  seemed  to  be  fairly 
intelligent,  altogether  he  was  unobjectionable  ;  but 
the  idea  of  Laurette,  who  had  somehow'  become  a 
little  heroine  in  my  eyes,  becoming  his  wife  was  al¬ 
together  distasteful  to  me. 

Of  course  I  could  not  betray  her  secret  to  her 
oncle;  but  I  did  feel  tliat  the  Finleys  were  not 
behaving  well  by  him.  Why  did  not  Edward  come 
forward,  and  announce  his  intentions  like  a  man  ? 
He  might  naturally  be  afraid  of  ofieuding  Mr. 
Deane,  and  bein^  rejected,  or  perhaps  losing  Lau¬ 
reate’s  fortune.  Perhaps  he  was  waiting  until  her 
hold  upon  her  uncle  should  be  more  fumly  estab¬ 
lished.  I  never  for  a  moment  wronged  Laurette. 
She  was  quite  happy  in  the  simple-minded  hope 
that  she  should  one  day  bring  riches  to  the  house 
which  had  sheltered  her  desolate  childhood,  and  I 
knew  she  thought  of  no  wrong.  But  the  Finleys 
had  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  I  did  blame 
them  for  their  share  in  the  business. 

That  Laurette  would  be  true  to  her  cousin,  I  had 
so  doubt.  She  was  not  likely  to  be  shaken  when  once 
ihe  had  given  her  word,  so  I  set  my  mind  at  rest 
about  her  and  Charleton ;  indeed,  just  at  this  time 
I  was  much  more  occupied  with  Mr.  Deane  than 
with  them.  He  had  always,  as  I  have  before  said, 
been  subject  to  variations  of  temper,  but  lately  they 
bad  grown  upon  him  to  an  extent  which  made  me 
very  uneasy.  Of  course  we  all  have  our  ups  and 
downs,  and  it  is  natural  to  feel  our  cares  pressing  us 
from  time  to  time,  especially  as  we  get  on  in  life ; 
bat  then  Mr.  Deane  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and 
he  had,  as  it  were,  no  personal  anxieties,  nor  was  he 
a  man  to  disturb  himself  about  other  people’s.  I 
could  only  conclude  that  it  was  health  or  natural 
tempiTament ;  but  I  was  sorry  for  him  when  I  saw 
how  his  nervous  irritability  grew  upon  him. 

Laurette  noticed  it  also,  and  in  her  pretty,  quiet 
way  did  much  to  allay  it.  She  had  grown  fond  of 
the  old  man,  and  he  watched  for  her  comings  and 
pings  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to  him  to  look  upon 
her. 


The  days  were  lengthening,  Edward  Finley  had 
been  twice  to  the  house,  March  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  crocuses  were  brightening  the  gardens, 
and  Charleton  was  more  with  us  than  ever.  He 
generally  came  in  in  the  evenings,  though  he  dined 
elsewhere  :  and  every  now  and  then  I  rancied  that 
he  too  had  cares.  He  was  less  gay.  more  silent  and 
abstracted,  except  that  he  seemed  observant  of  Lau- 
lette  when  she  chanced  to  be  in  the  room. 

One  lovely  spring  day  he  came  hurriedly  into  the 
drawing-room  where  1  was  sitting  alone,  writing 
some  notes. 


“  Where  is  little  Miss  Deane  ?  ”  he  said.  “  I  am 
going  into  the  country  on  business ;  she  will  like 
the  drive ;  we  shall  be  back  in  a  few  hours.  I  can 
take  her  with  me.” 

“  Indeed  you  cannot,”  I  said ;  and  I  believe  I 
spoke  rather  crossly.  I  am  one  of  those  jjeople 
who  are  apt  to  get  angry  when  they  are  startled, 
and  his  abrupt  entrance  had  discomposed  me,  and 
made  me  drop  my  ink  over  my  paper.  “  How  can 
you  propose  such  a  thing  ?  I  should  not  think  of 
allowing  her  to  go.  She  is  not  such  a  child  as  you 
Seem  to  consider  her.” 

“  What  nonsense  1  ”  he  said,  coloring  and  looking 
annoyed.  “  But  if  that  is  all,  won’t  you  come  too? 

I  am  sure  you  will  like  it.  It  will  do  you  both 
good.  Come,  Miss  Ford,  I  know  you  will  be  glad  j 
to  get  out  of  London.”  ; 

His  manner  was  winning  and  cordial,  and  if 
there  was  cunning  in  it,  I  did  not  know  it ;  so  I  al-  I 
lowed  myself  to  be  mollified,  and  we  three  set  off 
together  in  the  pony  carriage. 

Tlie  birds  were  singing  overhead,  the  hedges 
were  studded  with  primroses  and  violets,  the  soft 
west  wind  blew  gently  in  my  face  as  I  lay  back  in 
the  carriage,  and  I  suppose,  if  I  had  ever  been 
young,  it  would  have  carried  me  back  to  the  days 
of  my  youth.  We  middle-aged  women  have  our 
own  spring-like  pleasure.  The  spring  which  speaks 
to  the  young  of  the  future  carries  us  back  to  the 
past.  Many  half-sad,  half-pleasant  memories  rose 
within  me  now.  I  thought  of  the  primroses  in  the 
glass  by  my  mother’s  couch,  of  the  swing  under  the 
fir-trees  in  our  old  garden,  of  the  violets  by  my  lit¬ 
tle  sister’s  grave. 

Charleton  and  Laurette  had  wandered  away  into 
a  field  to  look  for  cowslips.  Suddenly  all  my  vis¬ 
ions  vanished,  and  I  was  recaUed  to  the  present 
by  Laurette’s  voice,  not  low  and  sweet  as  usual, 
but  with  a  ring  of  passion  and  distress  in  it. 

“  No,  no,  I  will  not  listen  to  you,”  and  then  she 
came  quickly  up  to  the  carriage,  looking  pale  and 
indignant. 

Charleton  followed.  His  expression  was  earnest 
and  somewhat  perplexed,  as  she  shrank  from  him, 
turning  to  me,  half  hiding  her  face  against  me,  with 
the  gesture  of  a  shy,  wilful  child.  He  waited  pa- 
tienuy  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  he  said,  “  What 
do  you  mean,  Laurette  ?  do  you  not  intend  to  give 
me  an  answer  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,”  she  said,  with  a  sliarp,  low  cry,  and  I 
felt  that  she  trembled  as  she  said  it. 

“  Why  do  you  press  and  frighten  her  ?  ”  I  said, 
laying  my  hand  upon  his  arm.  “  She  will  tell  you ; 
you  shall  be  told  afterwards,  but  not  now.” 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  his  face,  the  look  of  a 
man  who  is  unaccustomed  to  contradiction ;  but  he 
urged  her  no  longer.  He  gathered  up  the  reins, 
and,  seating  himself  in  the  carriage,  drove  us  home, 
talking  to  me  upon  trivial  subjects  in  his  ordinary, 
every-day  manner.  I  wondered  what  Laurette 
was  thinMng  of,  but  she  did  not  speak  again. 


When  we  reached  the  house,  I  paused  a  moment 
in  the  hall,  and  then  followed  Laurette  up  stairs. 
I  was  disturbed  and  perplexed.  Why  could  she 
not  have  given  him  his  answer  at  once  ?  what  did 
her  agitation  mean  ?  Alas  I  had  I  not  been  right  ? 
Was  not  Edward  Finley  standing  like  the  memory 
of  a  pledge  between  her  and  the  man  she  might 
have  chosen  ? 

“  Laurette,”  I  said,  coming  up  to  her  in  the  pas- 
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■age.  ^le  had  her  hand  upon  the  handle  of  her  he  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  came 
doiw,  and  her  face  was  turned  away  from  me,  as  back  again  before  he  answered. 

■he  answered  in  a  low  Toice,  “  You  will  tell  him,  “  You  do  not  understand  me,  Miss  Ford,”  he  said, 
Miss  Ford.”  “  yet  surely  you  must  already  hare  had  misgivings. 

“  What  am  I  to  tell  him  ?  ”  I  aske*!  rather  cru-  To-morrow  everything  must  be  known.  Mr.  Deane 
elly ;  but  I  did  not  understand  her,  and  I  longed  for  has  failed ;  I  fear  very  little  will  be  saved  from  his 
some  assurance  that  my  fears  had  been  ground-  creditors.” 

less.  I  don’t  think  that  I  realized  it  for  the  first  mo- 

^e  made  no  answer,  but  opened  her  door,  and  I  ment ;  it  seemed  so  strange  and  inexplicable.  We 
followed  her  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  upon  the  had  always  regarded  Mr.  Deane  as  so  certainly 
sofa,  waiting  anxiously  wMlst  she  walked  to  the  prosperous,  and  now  ruin  seemed  to  have  come  np- 
dressing-table,  and  stood  before  the  glass  taking  off  on  him  unawares.  I  felt  stunned  and  bewildered, 
her  hat  and  smoothing  back  her  hair  as  if  all  was  as  and  for  the  mcHoent  could  say  nothing, 
usual  with  her ;  but  1  could  see  that  hm*  hands  “  Laurette,  of  course,  knows  nothing  of  this,”  he 
were  trembling.  Notwithstanding  her  usual  cour-  continued  after  a  pause.  “  Poor  child,  she  will  be 
tesy,  she  took  no  further  notice  of  me ;  so  after  a  thrown  once  more  upon  the  world ;  1  wish  that  she 
time  I  repeated  mv  Question.  could  have  made  her  home  with  me.” 

“  Yon  are  to  tell  nim  that  I  am  engaged  to  Ed-  “  You  knew  this,  and  therefore  you  spoke  to  her ; 
ward  Finlepr,  of  course,”  she  said  impatiently,  still  then  it  was  not  because  you  had  fallen  in  lore  inth 
standing  with  her  back  to  me,  and  stamping  her  her  ?  ” 

foot  upon  the  floor.  “  Why  do  you  ask,  Miss  Ford?  “No,  I  think  not,”  he  said;  “but  I  wished  to 
you  know  what  I  meant  yon  to  say.”  marry  her,  and  I  should  not  have  wished  it  unless 

“  Why  csuinot  you  spesdi  to  him  yourself?  ”  I  I  were  very  fond  of  her.” 
said,  uneasily  shifting  my  ground,  and  then,  as  she  He  smiled,  as  he  said  it,  a  bright,  kindly  smile, 
would  not  seem  to  hesur,  I  took  courage  and  went  on  and  I  did  not  disbelieve  him,  tiioi^h  I  still  fi^t 
more  Ixfldly.  “Do  not  deceive  yourself  in  this  angry'.  It  might  be  generous  and  disinterested, 
matter,  Laimtte.  It  is  an  important  step  that  you  but  what  right  had  he  to  come  to  her  with  such  a 
are  taking.  Are  you  sure  of  yourself?  I  know  question,  implying  a  love  which  he  did  not  feel? 
nothing,  of  course,  but  before  I  heard  of  your  Perhaps  I  was  unnecessarily  romantic ;  but  I  was 
conan  1  sometimes  fancied  that  y-on  liked  Cbarle-  glad  that  Laurette  had  refus^  him,  and  it  seemed 
ton.  Are  you  certain  that  you  know  your  own  to  me  that  he  would  have  done  her  an  injury  had 
mind  ?  ”  he  married  her  out  of  aflTectionate  pity. 

“  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  mean  to  marry  my  What  an  independent  little  creature  Laurette 
cousin  Edward,”  said  Laurette,  and  now  she  sjKAe  wm  I  She  was  in  no  need  of  such  a  sacrifice.  How 
with  steady  distinctness,  and  turned  to  look  me  full  in  distinctly  and  steadily  she  had  given  her  answer  I 
the  face.  “You  had  no  right  to  imagine  anvthin^  I  remembered  it  now  with  satisfaction.  No,  Char- 
else.  What  have  I  done,  &at  you  would  think  I  leton  bad  no  need  to  pity  her ;  her  mind  had  been 
would  be  false  to  him  ?  ”  made  up  before  she  saw  him ;  she  had  always  been 

Then  I  could  only  murmur  apologies.  I  had  secure  mm  him,  and  was  happy  in  her  security, 
been  wrong,  of  course,  and  it  was  natui^  she  should  1  went  into  the  hall  to  bolt  the  door  after  Charle- 
feel  angry ;  but  in  spite  of  it  all  the  misgivings  ton,  for  it  was  late,  and  the  servants  had  gone  to 
could  not  be  easily  repressed.  1  wondered,  l^d  she  bed ;  and  then  I  took  my  candle  and  began  to 
given  me  her  full  contidence.  In  any  ease,  I  could  mount  the  stairs,  holding  my  dress  close  round  me, 
do  no  more,  and  I  left;  the  room,  penitent,  but  yet  and  treading  softly,  that  I  might  not  disturb  Mr. 
with  an  uncertain,  wavering  misgiving  which  could  Deane,  for  I  had  to  pass  his  domr.  Then  it  occurred 
not  be  got  rid  of.  to  me  that  Laurette,  if  she  were  still  awake,  might 

In  tlm  evening,  when  Mr.  Deane  was  in  his  study  like  to  know  that  Charleton  had  received  her  roes- 
and  Laurette  had  gone  to  bed,  I  gave  her  mess^^.  sage.  As  I  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  top  of  the 
Charleton  was  sitting  in  the  arm-chair  opposite  to  stairs,  it  seemed  to  me  that  something  wnite  fled 
me  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  He  laid  it  down,  and  fast  before  me  akrog  the  dark  pa.«8age.  It  might 
listened  without  a^  affectation  of  indifference,  as  be  that  Laurette  had  been  watching  for  the  sound 
somewhat  timidly  I  told  my  story ;  yet  he  was  not  of  his  departure.  As  the  thought  crossed  my  mind 
so  much  cast  down  as  I  had  exj^ted.  I  passed  hurriedly  along  the  corridor,  and  seeing 

“  So  she  is  engaged,  poor  child,”  he  said.  And  Laurette’s  door  ajar,  pushed  it  softly  open, 
then  he  leant  forwuri  with  a  sigh,  and  looked  into  She  was  standing  by  the  window  as  if  she  had 


have  liked  it  better  than  his  compassionate  tone  in  and  I  was  about  to  exclaim,  when  a  sort  of  s<A 


speaking  of  her. 


broke  from  her,  and  the  low,  wailing  cry,  “  O,  it  is 


“  What  kind  of  person  is  this  cousin  ?  Ishe  sure  so  hard,  I  cannot ;  no,  I  cannot.” 
to  remain  true  to  her  ?  ”  he  asked  after  a  pause.  Somehow  1  felt  like  a  traitor,  ] 


Somehow  I  felt  like  a  traitor,  listening  to  words 


He  had  seemed  to  me  all  alon^  entirely  to  ignore  I  was  not  meant  to  hear,  looking  on  at  trouble 
Lanrette’s  fortune,  and  although  1  did  not  for  a  mo-  in  which  I  knew  she  would  let  me  have  no  part, 
ment  accuse  him  of  interested  motives,  I  was  a  little  and  at  the  meaning  of  which  I  hardly  dared  to 
vexed  the  cool  manner  in  which  he  put  it  aside ;  guess ;  so  I  slid  nmselessly  out  of  the  room  with- 
so  I  uswered,  rather  dryly,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  out  bring  observed  by  Laurette,  who,  poor  child, 
suspect  Mr.  Finley  of  unfai^ulness,  and  in  this  case  was  quite  absmbed  in  her  own  trouble ;  and  it  was 
he  certainly  had  no  inducement  to  it.  only  when  I  found  myself  in  the  passive  that  I  felt 

My  tone  was  provridng,  I  know,  and  I  meant  it  I  some  courage  return,  and  began  to  be  afraid  of 
to  be  so ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  The  grave  past  cowardice. 

look  of  compassion  did  not  pass  firom  his  fitoe,  and  I  returned,  and  this  time  knocked  at  the  door  to 
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sttract  attention.  Laorette  was  standing  just  as  I 
had  left  her,  but  she  turned  as  I  pushetf  open  the 
door,  and  looked  with  displeasure  at  my  intrusion. 

« I  thought  jrou  were  gone  to  bed.  Miss  Ford,” 
she  said,  quite  in  her  usual  voice,  although  the  tears 
were  still  upon  her  pale  che«-ks,  and  her  tone  ssud 
plainly,  Wny  have  you  come  here  ?  I  do  not  want 
yon. 

I  answered  by  reproaching  her  for  bein^  still  up, 
for  her  repellent  manner  maile  me  afraid  of  seeking 
for  her  confidence. 

“It  is  past  twelve  o’clock.  I  only  came  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  I  had 
(Wivered  your  message.” 

“  Thank  you,”  she  said,  and  came  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair  near  me.  I  thought  that  she  was  forcing 
herself  to  ask  no  more,  and  I  would  gla<lly  have 
given  her  comfort  if  I  might,  but  how  could  I  re¬ 
peat  Chirleton’s  words  ? 

I  turned  them  over  again  in  my  mind  as  the  con- 
Tiction  grew  stronger  within  me  that  it  had  been  a 
hard  struggle  to  say  “  no  ”  to  him.  She  had  prom¬ 
ised,  and  nothing  should  make  her  break  her  word ; 
she  would  be  tme  to  Edward  Finlev,  and  she  did  not 
T«t  perceive  tliat,  however  she  mi^t  act,  it  had  now 
become  an  impoesibilHv  to  her.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  my  interview  with  Charleton,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  tell  her  so,  but  I  was  proud  for  her,  and 
ifter  what  ho  had  said  I  could  not  do  it. 

“Good-night,  Lanrette,”  I  said;  and  then,  as  it 
were  almost  in  spite  of  myself,  I  made  one  more 
opening  for  her  to  sjieak  out  to  me.  “  What  has 
kept  you  up  so  late  ?  ” 

“My  head  aches  so,”  she  said,  coldly  drawing 
henelf  a  little  away  fern  me ;  “  it  does  not  mat¬ 
ter.” 

“Poor  little  thing,  she  is  much  too  proud,”  I 
thought,  with  a  mixtnre  of  pity  and  vexation,  but  I 
could  say  no  more. 

Mr.  I^ne  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning  ;  and  he  did  not  come  home  all  day. 

In  the  evening  it  was  in  the  papers,  and  every 
oue  knew  that  the  firm  of  Deane  &  Co.  had  faile<i. 

As  we  sat  together  in  the  drawing-room  after  oinr 
tih-a-tife  dinner,  I  told  Lanrette  what  had  happened. 
She  did  not  cry  or  make  any  comments,  Imt  she  sat 
still,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands  and  gazing 
into  the  fire. 

“  Poor  Uncle  Jasper  1 "  she  said  after  a  time. 

“  Poor  Uncle  Jasper,  what  will  he  do  ?  ” 

We  sat  there  silent  for  an  hour  or  more,  await¬ 
ing  his  return.  I  feared  to  meet  him ;  his  pride 
must  have  made  the  suffering  hard  to  b^.  I 

The  night  was  very  still,  but  the  rain  was  falling 
steadily,  and  the  wet  pavement  gleamed  in  the 
lamplight.  There  was  a  ring.  1  saw  a  sudden 
rash  of  color  to  Laurette’s  pale  face;  but  it  was 
only  Charleton.  He  came  in,  giving  her  one  com- 
pasrionate  glance  as  he  sat  down  in  nis  accustomed 
phoe,  but  ^e  did  not  look  up. 

“  Are  von  sure  that  he  is  coming  home  to- 1 
night  ?  ”  1  said,  as  the  clock  stmek  eleven,  and  as  1 1 
spoke  the  fiont-door  was  opened  by  a  latch-key  from  I 
without.  I  was  trembling  so  that  I  could  not  have  I 
stood  up,  but  Lanrette  rose  at  once  and  ran  out ! 
into  the  hall.  Mr.  Deane  was  pa-ssing  on  into  his 
stndv,  but  she  went  np  to  him  and  took  his  hands. 

“  How  cold  and  wet  you  are,  dear  Uncle  Jasper,” 
ste  said ;  “  come  to  the  fire,”  and  then  she  drew 
him  into  the  drawing-room  and  made  him  sit  down. 

I  can  see  her  now,  rubbing  his  hands  in  hers,  as  she 
knelt  before  liim  on  the  rug.  Charleton  fetched 


some  wine  from  the  dining-room.  Though  Mr. 
Deane  said  he  had  dined,  we  knew  well  enough 
that  he  had  eaten  nothing  that  day.  He  lifted  the 
glass  to  his  lips,  and  thra  his  hand  shook,  and  he 
put  it  down  again  with  a  clatter. 

“  I  have  mined  you,”  he  said,  hoarsely,  turning 
from  Laurette. 

He  had  been  quite  calm  and  collected  all  day, 
Charleton  told  us  afterwards,  but  now  he  was  un¬ 
nerved,  and  not  even  Laurette  had  power  to  com¬ 
fort  him.  As  he  took  his  candle  and  walked  across 
the  room,  I  could  not  help  seeing  how  much  he  was 
aged  and  altered. 

IV. 

Of  course,  people  were  very  sony  for  Mr.  Deane, 
and  for  a  week  or  so  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in 
our  Square. 

He,  [K)or  man,  was  silent  and  abstracted  when  at 
home,  so  it  was  from  Charleton  that  1  heard  of  his 
plans.  The  slender  means  which  remained  to  him 
were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  quietly  in  the 
country :  he  was  leaving  business,  and  giving  up 
his  house  in  Belfield  Square.  1  never  understood 
the  business  part  of  it,  nor  how  it  was  that  anything 
remained  to  him;  but  I  believe  some  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  creditors,  and  the  other  part¬ 
ners  of  the  firm  subsequently  recovered  and  carried 
on  the  business  under  another  name.  As  for  Mr. 
Deane,  even  if  he  had  been  able  to  continue  in  the 
firm,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have  been  in¬ 
capacitated  for  hard  work  by  the  shock  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  “  He  has  a  little  property  in  Surrey,” 
Charleton  told  me ;  “  he  will  be  happier  there.” 

Tlien  the  question  arose.  What  would  become  of 
Lanrette  ? 

She  herself  did  not  seem  to  have  a  doubt.  Her 
uncle  wished  for  her,  and  she  would  live  with  him 
until  Edward  claimeil  her.  “  Poor  Edward,  it  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  him  ;  but  then  one  can  always 
wait,  you  know  ” ;  so  she  said,  and  I  could  not  bear 
to  shake  her  happy  trost. 

We  were  all  sitting  at  breakfast  one  morning, 
when  the  postman’s  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
I  had  come  to  dread  poet-time,  of  late.  The  knock 
brought  a  cloud  over  Mr.  Deane’s  face ;  he  pushed 
away  his  plate  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  let¬ 
ters.  There  were  several  business-like-looking  en¬ 
velopes  for  him,  three  letters  for  Charleton,  one  for 
me,  and  one  for  Laurette. 

I  saw  that  she  took  it  a  little  eagerly,  but  I  did 
not  watch  her ;  I  was  occupied  with  my  own  letter 
from  an  old  friend  in  India.  Ax  I  turned  the  first 
closely  written  sheet  I  did  look  up.  She  was  sit¬ 
ting  opposite  to  me ;  Mr.  Deane  had  walked  away 
to  the  fireplace,  but  Charleton  was  still  at  the  ta¬ 
ble.  As  I  looked  I  could  not  repress  an  exclama¬ 
tion. 

She  was  even  paler  than  usual,  her  eyes  were 
full  of  burning  tears,  and  her  hand  was  clenched 
upon  the  letter  she  held.  I  knew  her  well  enough 
to  abstain  from  sympathy  or  questions;  indeed, 
there  was  no  need  fw  them ;  I  had  guessed  only  too 
surely  what  had  come  to  pass. 

As  she  met  my  look  she  rose  and  walked  to  the 
window.  Charleton  swept  up  his  letters  and  has¬ 
tily  left  the  room ;  Mr.  Deane  followed,  and  I  re¬ 
mained,  sitting  over  my  half-emptied  cup  of  tea, 
uncertain  whether  to  speak  or  no.  I  could  see  that 
she  was  struggling  with  tears  as  she  sat  down,  hid¬ 
ing  her  face  against  the  curtain,  but  one  low  cry 
came  from  her  which  cut  me  to  the  heart. 
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“  My  poor  child,  try  to  bear  it,”  I  said,  going  up 
to  her.  She  answered  by  putting  the  letter  into 
my  hands. 

As  I  read  my  indignation  was  almost  superseded 
by  surprise.  How  Edward  Finley  had  contrived  to 
do  it  in  so  plausible  and  gentlemanlike  a  manner, 
I  never  shall  be  able  to  understand.  He  was  so 
completely  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  his  own 
conduct,  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  my  angry  feelings 
calmed  down,  and  I  grew  to  regard  it  as  more  nat¬ 
ural  if  not  excusable.  He  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that,  under  the  circumstances,  she  would 
wish  to  be  released  from  her  engagement.  Of  course, 
they  eould  not  marry  for  years,  and  he  would  not 
bind  her  to  such  a  trial. 

I  remembered  Laurette’s  words,  “  One  can  always 
wait,  you  know,”  and  the  happy,  trusting  smile  with 
which  she  had  said  it,  and  1  grieved  for  the  awaken¬ 
ing  which  had  come  to  her.  Yet  seeing  and  under¬ 
standing  its  bitterness  as  I  did,  I  could  not  yet  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  had  loved  him.  No ;  but  sne  had 
trusted  him  implieitly,  entirely ;  her  one  thought 
and  hope  had  been  to  bring  happiness  to  his  home, 
and  it  hurt  her  sorely  to  find  that  she  had  been  de¬ 
ceived. 

She  had  been  so  proud  of  him ;  often  and  often 
die  had  recounted  ms  good  deeds,  his  care  for  his 
mother,  his  kindness  to  herself;  and  now  it  all 
seemed  false  and  hollow,  and  she  could  believe  in 
it  no  longer.  Of  course,  she  was  wrong  and  un¬ 
just  ;  he  was  still  a  good  son  and  an  affectionate 
cousin ;  but  she  had  trusted  herself  to  him  and  he 
had  not  kept  faith  with  her,  —  how  could  she  still 
believe  in  him  ? 

Poor  little  Laurette  I  I  thought  about  her  sadly 
that  day.  She  had  rejected  Charleton  even  whilst 
she  thought  he  loved  her ;  she  had  not  allowed  her¬ 
self  to  think  of  him  because  she  held  herself  pledged ; 
now  she  W3U  left,  as  it  were,  alone,  and  I  could 
give  her  no  comfort,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  she 
had  never  had  his  love. 

She  said  she  was  tired,  and  went  early  to  bed 
that  evening.  Whilst  Mr.  Deane  and  Charleton 
were  still  in  the  dining-room,  I  went  softly  up  to 
her  room.  The  candle  was  put  out,  but  the  white 
moonlight  was  streaming  in  at  the  window  and 
showed  me  the  little  white  figure  sitting  up  in  bed, 
with  her  hands  clasped  round  her  knees,  and  her 
dark  tearless  eyes  wide  open. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Laurette  ?  Cannot  you 
sleep  ?  ” 

“No,  Miss  Ford.  It  is  so  hard.  I  feel  as  if 
everything  were  going  away.  I  can  never  believe 
in  anything  again.  1  would  never  have  given  him 
up.  1  always  thought  that  he  cared,  and  now  it  is 
all  so  cold,”  she  said  ;  and  she  shivered  and  clung 
to  me  in  her  childish  way,  putting  down  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder. 

After  a  time  she  was  somewhat  soothed  and  com¬ 
forted.  I  saw  her  lay  her  curly  head  upon  the  pil¬ 
low  before  I  would  leave  her,  and  then  I  went 
down  stairs  again. 

Mr.  Deane  had  heard  the  whole  stor)',  and  was 
full  of  righteous  indignation. 

“  Poor  little  thing,  is  she  sleeping  ?  ”  he  asked. 
“  I  think  I  will  go  and  look  at  her.”  I  thought 
myself  that  she  was  much  better  left  alone,  but  1 
did  not  like  to  say  it,  so  he  took  his  candle  and 
went  up  stairs  with  me. 

Laurette  was  lying  fast  asleep;  her  soft  curls 
were  tumbled  about  on  the  pillows,  her  lips  just 
parted,  her  little  hand  hanging  down  over  tne  side 


of  the  bed.  Mr.  Deane  stood  over  her  with  a  sad 
and  almost  reverent  expi-ession  upon  his  face. 

“  God  bless  her  1  ”  he  said,  as  he  turned  away, 
and  I  saw  that  a  tear  had  dropped  upon  the  sheet. 

Charleton  was  waiting  outside  in  the  passage. 
There  had  been  something  peculiar  in  his  manner 
all  the  evening,  —  a  kind  of  restless  impatience 
quite  unusual  to  him,  so  that  I  was  not  surprised 
when  he  said,  laying  his  hand  abruptly  upon  my 
arm,  — 

“  Miss  Ford,  can  I  speak  to  you  alone  ?  ” 

When  we  were  together  in  the  drawing-room  he 
put  a  chair  for  me  and  stood  himself  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  but  it  was  some  moments  before  he 
spoke. 

As  I  looked  at  him  I  could  not  help  wishing  that 
it  had  been  otherwise.  He  was  not  a  superlatively 
proper  young  man,  like  Edward  Finley :  if  his  gray 
eyes  were  frank  they  were  also  somewhat  defiant ; 
if  his  manner  was  free  it  was  perhaps  a  little  reck¬ 
less  :  but  there  was  a  truth  and  force  about  him  of 
which  I  felt  the  attraction.  He  might  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  despot,  but  he  would  be  just  and  genial 
in  his  despotism.  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
that  Laurette  should  have  been  in  his  hands  — 
loving  him  as  I  was  sure  she  might  have  loved  him 
—  than  that  she  should  become  the  property  of 
such  a  man  as  Edward  Finley  ? 

“I  believe  that  I  have  always  loved  her,”  he 
said  at  last,  breaking  the  silence.  “  At  least.  Miss 
Ford,  I  know  it  now.  If  she  will  come  to  me,  I 
will  do  all  that  a  man  can  do.  I  am  going  back  to 
America,  but  I  believe  that  she  will  trust  herself  to 
me.” 

I  did  not  answer  him  dryly  or  indignantly,  as  1 
might  once  have  done ;  for  I  knew  him  well  enough 
to  bebeve  that  it  was  not  vanity  whieh  made  him 
say  it ;  but  I  knew  Laurette  better,  and  I  was  ce^ 
tain  that  to  speak  now  would  be  to  ruin  his  chances 
forever.  So  I  persuaded  him  fur  the  present  to  let 
the  matter  rest. 

“  I  am  going  back  to  America,”  he  said  one  day, 
quite  carelessly,  turning  over  the  newspaper  to  look 
for  steamers.  And  I  saw  that  the  color  flashed 
across  her  face  and  she  let  her  knife  fall,  hut  she 
never  said  a  word.  Charleton  saw  it  too,  but  he 
gave  no  sign. 

Then,  when  summer  came,  the  old  house  in  Bel- 
field  Square  was  empty  ;  we  had  gone  down  to  Mr. 
Deane’s  place  in  the  country ;  and  Charleton  had 
slipped  out  of  our  Rfe  :  he  would  come  once  more, 
he  said,  to  say  good  by. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  farm-house  standing  in  the 
midst  of  Surrey  meadows,  —  meadows  with  crimson 
sorrel  and  yellow  buttercups  growing  amongst  the 
long  waving  grass.  Mr.  Deane  had  become  feebler 
and  older,  I  thought,  but  he  seemed  quite  happy 
He  sat  basking  in  the  sun,  with  his  newspaper  ii 
his  hand,  or  walked  slowly  round  ^s  small  domain, 
inspecting  the  shrubs ;  perhaps  it  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  be  free  from  the  pressure  of  business.  But  Lan- 
rette’s  cheeks  did  not  grow  rosy  in  the  country  air ; 
she  grew  paler  and  more  languid.  Again  she  shut 
herself  up  from  me ;  she  liked  best  to  wander  about  by 
herself,  and  often  I  found  her  lying  awake  in  her 
little  white  bed  during  those  summer  nights. 

Then  it  was  that  a  new  apprehension  grew  up 
within  me.  Why  did  Charleton  never  write,  why 
did  he  not  come  ?  Perhaps  he  had  again  mistaken 
his  feelings ;  perhaps  he  would  sail,  and  we  should 
never  see  him  again.  Was  it  not  possible  that  he 
might  already  have  sailed  ? 
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■tood,  even  if  she  seldom  put  them  into  practice,  the 
ptinciples  of  k>0e. 

The  vicar  and  his  wiie  had  two  little  children  of 
very  tender  years,  both  firls ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  their  location  and  laana^ment  were  left 
almost  endr^y  to  Mrs.  Morton,  who,  if  ever  the 
vicar  attempted  to  interfere,  would  turn  npon  him 
with  a  tartness  hardly  to  be  expected  from  her 
habitnai  sweetness,  and  would  say  to  him  sharply, 
“  Pray,  allow  me  to  know  what  is  best  for  <firls  ”  ; 
and  wooki  accompany  her  words  with  an  Msry 
flash  of  the  eye,  and  a  "lance  of  deep  ineanin", 
which  at  once  silenced  the  reverend  gentleman, 
and  led  witnesses  to  suppose  that  there  was 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  some  secret  which 
gave  her  an  advantage,  whenever  she  chose  to 
exercise  it,  over  her  reverend  oonsoit. 

Cloae  oheervmtion  h^  me  to  believe  that  the 
secret  to  which  Mrs.  Murtou  owed  her  power  was 
somehow  connected  with  the  red  nose,  and  that 
the  red  nose  was  to  Mrs.  Morton  a  thorn  in  the 
fresh.  Many  a  thne.  when  she  had  reason  to  believ  e 
she  was  nnnotieed,  have  I  seen  her  watching  it  in 
mirrors  and  all  manner  of  reflectors;  ami  every 
time  I  have  remarked  that  a  cloml  momentarily 
passed  over  her  frice,  and  that  fw  a  minote  or  so 
after  her  contemplation  she  was  irritable  and  snap¬ 
pish.  Bat  for  a  long  while  I  could  find  no  one 
who  could  read  me  the  riddle,  w'ho  could  solve 
the  puzzle  which  tortured  the  gossips  of  Tattle- 
oomlw. 

Murder,  however,  will  out ;  and  at  last  I  found 
somebody  who  could  clear  up  the  mystery  which 
hunz  over  Mrs.  Murton’s  nose. 

I  fell  in,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  the  delightful 
Mrs.  Tittle,  who  h^elf  came  from  Tattlecombe. 
Tittle  had  been  a  friend  of  mine  from  eariy  yonth ; 
and  so  Mrs.  Tittle  admitted  me  with  more  than 
usual  readiness  to  intimate  acquaintance.  I  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  a  woman  who  was  sure  to 
know  whatever  could  be  known  by  close  inquiry, 
keen  observation,  and  acuteness  of  hearing  almut 
all  her  neighbors’  affairs ;  she  even  seemed  to 
have  a  key  to  the  enpboards  where  many  of  them 
kept  their  private  skeletons,  and  so  she  was  clearly  , 
the  person  who  should  be  able  to  enlighten  me.  { 
On  a  favorable  opportunity,  therefore,  I  said  to 
her,  “  You  know  Tattlecombe,  I  believe,  Mrs. 
Tittle?”  I 

“  O  yes,"  she  answered,  “  m  well  I  Dear  little  ' 
Tattlecombe  t  I  know  every  tombstone  and  grave- 
moond  in  the  pretty  churchyard ;  every  green  lane  i 
for  ten  miles  round;  every  lovely  view  in  the  whole 
neighborhood ;  every  oow,  I  verily  believe,  in  the 
poi^ ;  and  every  queer  old  gossip  in  the  thatched 
cottages.” 

**  And  I  dare  say  you  know  the  Murtons  ?  ”  I  re-  i 
joined. 

The  Mortons  I  ”  she  replied.  “  Ah  I  that  I  do, 
—  BO  well.  Lily  Murton,  tnat  is  Mrs.  Morton,  who 
was  Lily  Bourne,  and  I  were  like  nsters  when  we 
were  at  school  together.  But  we  have  not  seen 
much  of  one  another  fiw  the  last  rear  or  so.  Do 
you  know  them  ?  ” 

*'  Slightly.  I  was  lately  staying  with  a  friend  of 
mine  at  Tattlecombe,  and  I  met  them  several  times.” 

"  Is  dbe  not  a  pretty  little  woman  ?  ” 

“  Ve^.” 

**  Is  it  not  a  pity  she  has  such  a  dreadfully  red 
nose?  ” 

**A  thousand  pities  1  it  makes  her  look  like  a 
beautifiil  peach  with  a  homd  Meauah,  or  a  snow- 


white  something  with  a  dirty  portrwine  stain  upon 
it.” 

“  Ah  1  poor  thing,”  sighed  Mrs.  Tittle,  looking  at 
the  same  time  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  “  she 
paid  dearly  for  her  superior  learning.” 

“  Lt^arning  I  ”  I  exclaimed  in  astonidiment ; 
“does  learning  give  a  lady  a  red  nose ?  ” 

“  It  did  in  her  case,”  repfied  Mrs.  Tittle,  laugh- 
ing. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  I,  “  was  it  the  Latin  or  the  Greek, 
or  the  Hebrew  ?  ” 

“0,1  don’t  know,”  she  answered,  “  that  it  was  the 
dead  languages  exactly  — ” 

“  Perhaps,”  I  broke  in,  “  it  was  the  theology ;  I 
knew  a  tlwologian  with  an  awfully  red  nose.  Or 
was  it  the  history  ?  or  the  metaphysics  ?  or  the 
logic  ?  If  she  studied  nosology,  now  —  ” 

“  I  can  only  tell  yon,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Tittle, 
“  that  it  was  the  learning  generally.” 

“  Well,”  I  said  “  I  knew  that  learning  resembled 
alcohol  so  far  as  getting  into  your  head  is  concerned, 
but  1  did  not  know  that  it  carried  the  resemblance 
90  far  as  to  discolor  your  nose.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  it  happened,”  smd 
she  c(»fidentially.  “You  must  know  that  Lily 
was  engaged  to  young  Murton  when  he  went  up  to 
Oxford.  He  was  very  good  looking  and  very  clev¬ 
er,  and  Lily  was  qnite  silly  about  him,  though  the 
Bournes  generally  did  n’t  like  him.” 

“  Whv  not  ?  " 

“  O,  f  really  hardly  know ;  bnt  they  thought  liim 
a  conceited  yonng  prig.” 

“  Hear,  hear !  ”  I  said. 

“  Now,  you  must  n’t  interrupt  me,”  observed 
Mrs.  Tittle,  severely,  “  or  I  will  not  tell  yon  my 
pitifril  story.  Young  Murton,  I  must  tell  you,  was 
destined  for  holy  orders  ;  and  Lily,  who  worshipped 
the  clergy  in  general,  was  quite  ready  to  worship 
him  in  particular.  She  thought  the  holy  office  he 
was  preparing  himeelf  for  gave  him  unquestionable 
authority  over  her,  and  she  was  willing  not  only  to 
love  him  (which  she  conld  not  help),  but  also  to 
obey  him,  even  before  they  were  married  (much 
more,  1  suspect,  than  she  obeys  him  now).  Well, 
he  had  very'  prim  notions;  made  Lily  qnite  un¬ 
happy  by  preaching  to  her  about  the  wmdlinesf 
and  frivolity  of  her  family ;  and  was  especially  bit¬ 
ter  against  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  shallow, 
flimsy,  showy,  and  even  sinful  education  of  young 
women.  So  he  constituted  himself  Lily’s  instruc¬ 
tor  as  well  as  lover,  and  insisted  upon  her  taking 
from  him  lessons  in  his  horrid  Latin,  and  logic,  and 
things.  And  as  poor  little  Lily  had  to  keep  up  her 
more  lady-like  accomplishments  as  well  (for  her 
father  would  not  hear  of  her  relinquishing 
she  had  to  work  like  a  galley-slave.  And  I  really 
do  think,”  continued  Mrs.  Tittle,  looking  at  me 
appi'alingly,  “  that  her  father  was  right ;  for,  though 
it  may  be  all  very  well  to  be  jost  like  a  man  if  you 
are  not  going  to  be  married,  I  think  that  in  mar¬ 
ried  life  the  very  diversity  of  mental  cnltore  and 
attainments  tends  to  prevent  unpleasant  ctJlision. 
We  wives  have  often  to  act  towards  our  husbands 
the  part  David  acted  towards  Saul  when  the  evil 
spirit  was  upon  the  son  of  Kish.  But  if  we  had 
minds  trained  exactly  as  our  husbands’,  we  slioald 
most  likely  attempt  to  argue  with  them,  instead  of 
dealing  with  them  by  means  of  enchantments  they 
can  appreciate,  but  can  neither  practise  nor  under¬ 
stand.  What  do  you  think  ?  ” 

I,  being  a  bachelor,  assented  heartily. 

“  Then,  yon  see,”  ^  went  on,  “  if  women  are  to 
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icceive  the  education  some  even  of  their  own  sex 
would  give  them,  they  will  have  doable  work  to  do ; 
for  they  will  have  to  do  the  new  and  not  leave  the 
old  undone  (in  case  they  should  ever  marry).’* 

I  thought  it  best  to  mutter  something  which 
might  sound  like  entire  agreement. 

“To  resume,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Tittle.  “Poor 
little  Lily  had  to  work  double  tides  (as  they  say), 
and  she  used,  consequently,  to  read,  read,  read, 
both  at  her  meals  and  directly  after  them.  And  in 
a  little  while  her  dear  little  nose  grew  red,  and  by 
degrees,  redder  and  redder.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
tell  her  what  was  the  reason,  or  tor  the  doctor  to 
assure  her  that  it  was  a  symptom  of  indigestion, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  so  likely  to  impair 
digestion  as  reading  at  and  directly  after  meals ; 
she  vowed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  ‘  must 
do  the  lessons  dear  George  took  tbe  trouble  to  set.’ 
Well,  different  people,  I  suppose,  have  different 
ways  of  making  love ;  Wt  Lily’s  and  George’s  must 
have  been  the  strangest  since  that  one-eyed  per¬ 
son,  you  know,  made  love  to  somebody  whose  name 
I  think  began  very  appropriately  with  Gal — 
but  —  ” 

“  Polyphemus  and  Galatea  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  dare  sav,”  replied  Mrs.  Tittle.  “  Dear  little 
Lily  knew  alf  about  them ;  but  I  don’t,  though  I 
fimey  Handel  wrote  some  music  about  their  love- 
affair.  But  let  me  go  on.  1  assure  you  1  have 
been  staying  at  the  Boumes’s  when  George  Murton 
was  there,  and  he  and  Lily  would  remiun  alone  to¬ 
gether  in  the  study  for  hours,  and  when  any  of  us 
knseked  at  the  door,  and  called  out  to  Lily  to  come 
into  the  garden,  we  very  often  got  no  answer,  and 
we  could  hear  George  Murton  talking  angrily  about 
‘accents,’  and  ‘quantities,’  and  ‘long  by  posi- 
tiun,’  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  and  poor  little  IJly 
whimpering,  ‘  Yes,  yes ;  1  beg  your  pardon,  dear 
George ;  I  quite  forgot.’  And  if  they  did  come 
into  we  garaen,  they  walked  up  and  down  sombre¬ 
ly,  whilst  we  played  at  croquet ;  and  I  verily  be- 
heve  he  was  examining  her  all  the  while  in  some 
nasty  dead  langimge.  And  he  was  always  lector^ 
ing  her  about  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  Plato,  and  ex- 
h^ng  her  to  set  an  example  to  her  worldly,  frivo¬ 
lous  family.  After  all,  1  don’t  think  George  Murton 
had  done  himself  much  good  with  all  his  Hebrew 
and  theology ;  I  am  sure  his  temper  was  very  bad, 
and  many  a  time  I  have  seen  him  fling  out  of  the 
honse  in  an  ungovernable  rage,  leaving  Lily  sob¬ 
bing  in  the  study ;  and  when  Lily  was  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  she  would  say,  ‘  O,  George  is  so 
angry.  I  could  n’t  say  my  Virgil  by  heart.’  Or, 
‘  Whatever  shall  I  do,  I  made  Uuee  false  quanti¬ 
ties  in  two  lines,  and  that  hurts  poor  George’s  feel¬ 
ings  more  than  anything.’  Or,  ‘  I  couldn’t  give 
a  proper  account  of  the  Manichean  heresy,  and 
George  says  be  can’t  love  me.’  ” 

“  I  wonder  she  could  love  Aim,”  said  I ;  “  I  won¬ 
der  she  did  n’t  treat  him  as  Omphale  treated  Her- 
enlea” 

“  She  was  infatuated,  you  should  remember,”  re¬ 
joined  Mrs.  Tittle ;  “  whereas  in  the  case  you  men¬ 
tion  I  believe  the  infatuation  was  on  the  side  of  the 
gentleman.  And  there  really  was  some  ground  for 
Lily’s  infatuation.  She  and  her  family  went  once 
or  twice  to  Oxford,  and  heard  George  Murton  re¬ 
cite  his  prise  exercises ;  and  Lily’s  love  was  min¬ 
gled  with  something  like  the  awful  fascination  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kborasean,  when 
she  heard  the  cheers  which  greeted  the  repeated 
appearance  of  George  Murttm  as  he  came  forward 


time  after  time  in  his  capacity  priza^nan,  and 
when  she  saw  how  his  good  looks  became  more 
than  beauty  under  the  in^ence  of  applause.  No 
wonder  she  clnng  to  him  as  to  a  higher  power.  Be¬ 
sides,  at  those  visits  to  Oxford  be  relaxed  a  little ; 
and  Lily  then  thought  him  so  kind  as  well  as  good 
and  noble,  that  he  completely  subjugated  her.  As 
for  him,  I  never  saw  anybody  so  imperious  to  an¬ 
other  as  he  was  to  her ;  and,  though  I  suppose  he 
really  loved  her,  I  believe  his  love  varied  Erectly 
as  her  success  in  doing  the  papers  he  set  her.  I 
know  that  he  postponed  (fancy  the  gentleman  post¬ 
poning  the  happy  day  I)  their  marriage  for  three 
months,  until  she  could  satisfy  his  worship  in  his¬ 
tory  and  logic ;  and  the  lo^c  paper,  Lily  told  me, 
was  the  ha^e^  and  most  repugnant  work  she  ever 
had  to  do  in  her  life.  At  last,  they  were  married : 
but  he  had  spoiled  her  beauty  forever.”  ' 

“  She  does  not  appear  to  be  in  much  awe  of  him 
now,”  I  remarked. 

“  No,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Tittle,  laughing.  “  You  see 
he  gets  no  prizes  now,  no  distinctions,  no  acclama¬ 
tions  ;  even  his  learning  is  of  very  little  use  to  him 
where  he  is.  He  is,  as  a  member  of  ordinary  society, 
quite  a  commonplace  person ;  and,  bendes,  she  is  not 
fearful  of  losing  him  now,  and  she  can  always  twit 
him  with  having  caused  her  only  personal  blemish.” 

“  Ah,”  1  broke  in,  “  not  even  Socrates  could  have 
bewne  that  from  Xantippe  without  wincing.” 

“  1  don’t  know  any  Saint  Tibby,”  rejoined  Mrs. 
Tittle,  looking  susmeious ;  “  but  I  was  just  gmng 
to  say  that,  as  for  Lily’s  own  learning,  it  certainly 
enabled  her  to  marry  the  man  she  loved,  but  she 
has  long  since  discovered  that  it  is  of  no  further 
service  to  her.  It  is  out  of  place  in  the  circle  in 
which  she  mores ;  and,  though  her  reputation  for 
it  may  do  her  gO(^  with  some,  it  does  her  harm 
with  others;  and,  moreover,  she  has  n’t  time  to 
keep  it  up,  and  is  forgetting  it  all  in  attending  to 
her  chiloren  and  household.  All  this  she  f^s 
deeply,  and  she  throws  it  in  the  teeth  of  George 
Murton.  She  has  found  out  also  that  taking  holy 
orders  does  not  necessarily  sanctify  the  takhr ;  and 
that  an  ordained  sinner  is  but  an  nnmrdained  sin¬ 
ner  with  a  difference,  —  especially  of  necktie.” 

“  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murton  seem  to  be  tolerably 
happy  together.” 

“  O  dear,  yes ;  quite  as  happy  as^ost  married 
couples,  if  not  happier ;  but  the  varnish  has  gone 
off  the  gentleman,  and  the  blemish  remains  on  the 
lady.” 

I  “  You  mean  the  red  nose  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  The  poor  little  thing  confessed  to  me  that 
she  feels  the  infliction  more  than  a  sensible  and 
Christian  woman  should  feel  such  a  thing.  But 
then  she  pleads  that  it  is  so  very  peculiar  in  her 
case ;  she  has  the  mortification  oif  knowing  that  it 
might  have  been  prevented ;  and  she  cannot  brip 
seeing  that  people  notice  it,  or  fearing  —  not  with¬ 
out  ground,  as  /  know  —  that  they  attribute  it  to  a 
wrong  cause.  She  believed  that  by  altering  her 
habits  after  she  had  secured  George  for  better  and 
worse,  she  would  be  able  at  her  leisure  to  jMt  rid 
of  her  disfigurement ;  but  one  must  not  trifle  with 
one’s  digestive  organs,  which,  when  they  have  once 
been  upsi't,  are  almost  as  incapable  as  Humpty 
Dnmpty  of  being  set  up  again.  Me  has  tried  exer¬ 
cise,  r^ular  diet,  and  eveiy  kind  of  pill  ever  in¬ 
vented  for  the  cure  of  indigestion ;  but  if  she  have 
at  all  im|»oved  her  digestave  organs  (and  I  abould 
think  the  contrary  ia  more  likely),  riie  has  made  ao 
change  for  the  better  in  her  appearance,  ^e  has 
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even  condescended  to  write  (anonymously,  of  course) 
to  those  papers  which  give  advice  as  to  the  removal 
of  freckles,  tan,  redness,  &c. ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
She  has  sat  lor  an  hour  at  a  time  with  her  feet  in 
cold  water,  but  that  obstinate  nose  refuses  to  be  un¬ 
reddened,  and  she  remains  a  warning  to  all  lovelv 
and  confiding  girls  who  tr)',  at  the  expense  of  their  di¬ 
gestions,  to  secure  the  atfections  of  pedantic  lovers.” 

Such  b  the  history  of  Mrs.  Murton’s  red  nose  ; 
and  it  causes  one  to  fear  that  the  project  which  is 
gaining  favor  of  making  girls  solidly  learned  as 
well  as  elegantly  accom^iwed  may  have  a  baleful 
effect  upon  their  noses.  Let  the  maids  of  merry 
Englanu  see  to  it. 

As  for  men  who  mourn  over  their  red  noses,  and 
would  feel  hurt  by  such  a  remark  as  one  ’bus 
driver  does  not  scruple  to  address  to  another,  say¬ 
ing,  “  This  here  frosty  weather  seem  to  suit  you, 
Tom  ;  that  there  old  beak  o’  yourn  is  a-colorin’ 
beautiful,”  they  may  derive  some  comfort  from  the 
following  quotation  taken  from  the  works  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  writer,  not  of  the  masculine  gender :  “  He  had 
a  fair  complexion,  a  small  straight  nose  —  very  red, 
womanish  lips,  a  slightly  receding  chin,  a  low  fore¬ 
head,  large  blue  eyes,  and  light  auburn  hair.  He 
was  rather  handsome,  and  was  generally  said  to  have 
a  most  prepossessing  countenance.”  * 

What  more  could  a  reasonable  man  wish  for  ? 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  popular 
writer’s  red-nosed  man  with  the  prepossessing 
countenance  poisoned  his  brother  and  committed 
bigamy. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Leader  says  that  Pfere  Hyacinthe  was  driv¬ 
en  from  Paris  by  the  photographers. 

The  last  comic  paper  out  in  London  is  called 
Punch  and  Judy.  It  is  better  than  Judy,  and  not 
as  good  as  Punch. 

La  Puincesse  i>e  Tri^uizonde,  M.  Offenbach’s 
latest  effusion,  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Bouffes 
Parisiens  this  month. 

Boucicault  has  been  very  low  with  a  fever, 
produced,  it  is  stated,  by  overwork.  The  writing  of 
two  or  three  such  plays  as  “  Formosa,”  would  pve 
any  man  a  fever. 

An  extrav^anza  written  by  Sala  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Gayety,  London,  some  time  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  triple  was  announced  last  year,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  George  Augustus  did  not  come  up  to  time. 

Some  curious  autographs  of  Velasquez  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  library  of  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  in  Spain;  among  them  is  a  receipt  for  l,ioo 
rials  as  payment  for  his  celebrated  picture,  “  ’The 
Borrachos.” 

Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  the  last  surviv¬ 
ing  son  of  the  founder  of  the  house,  who  died  in 
November  last  year,  left  behind  him  some  memoirs, 
which  are  now  being  printed.  They  consist  of  a 
history  of  the  monetary  speculations  and  loans  he 
was  engaged  in  during  his  lengthened  residence  in 
Paris. 

The  first  number  of  Mr.  Murray’s  new  venture, 
'The  Academy,  is  full  of  excellent  matter  for  literary 
and  scientific  readers  of  the  higher  class,  but  will 
scarcely  please  the  mat  public.  Matthew  Arnold, 
Professor  Huxley;  G.  A.  Simcox,  etc.  are  among 
the  contributors. 
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Mr.  Darwin  is  preparing  a  new  work,  in  which 
the  main  conclusions  arriv^  at  in  his  “  Origin  of 
Species,”  and  accepted  by  most  of  the  younger  natu¬ 
ralists  throughout  Europe,  will  be  applied  to  Man. 

The  French  are  crying  out  for  Mr.  Kinglake’s 
book  on  the  Crimea.  Its  circulation  was  prohibited 
in  consequence  of  the  account  of  the  coup  d’etat 
given  in  the  first  volume,  but  this  objection  no  lono'- 
er  exists,  as  several  accounts  of  the  2d  December 
have  appeared  since  our  author’s. 

The  Athenasum  says :  “  Lifts  are  called  hoists  (?) 
in  the  United  States,  and  lifts  and  hoists  are  vulgar 
things  in  common  hotels  and  warehouses  for  con¬ 
veying  ordinary  people,  sacks,  and  casks  to  upper 
stories.  Lifts  have,  however,  got  up  in  the  world, 
and  the  Pojie  by  their  means  now  ascends  to  his 
apartments  in  the  Vatican.” 

Swinrurne,  the  poet,  sends  the  following  com- 
laint  to  the  editor  of  the  Athenteum  :  “  I  have 
ut  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Coleridge’s 
Select  Poems,  arranged  in  part  at  my  suggestion, 
and  preceded  by  a  short  essay  of  my  writing.  1 
hasten  to  disavow  all  knowledge  of  a  note  inserted 
at  page  150  without  leave  or  warning.  The  writer 
of  that  note  introduces  Coleridge’s  ‘  Lesson  for  a 
Boy  ’  in  ancient  metres,  with  this  ingenuous  and 
pertinent  remark :  ‘  There  is  something  very 

touching  in  this  little  lesson  as  read  by  the  light  of 
the  after  fate  of  Derwent  Coleridge  ’  (sic).  What 
on  earth  the  writer  means  he  knows,  I  presume, 
himself ;  but  to  me,  who  know  nothing  of  this  in¬ 
trusive  bit  of  tenderness,  it  appears  a  sample  of 
blundering  imjiertinence,  with  which  I  am  not  will¬ 
ing  that  my  name,  appearing  as  it  does  on  the 
title-page  of  the  book,  should  remain  saddled.  For 
the  rest,  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge  needs  not  the 
thanks,  but  must  retain  the  gratitude  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  whom  his  admirable  edition  of  his  illustri¬ 
ous  father’s  complete  poems  has  thrown  ftesh  light 
on  that  great  master’s  work,  and  whom  he  has  en¬ 
abled  to  date  the  birth  and  trace  the  growth  of 
those  imperishable  poems.  A.  C.  Swinburne.” 

Professor  Henry  Morley,  some  time  since, 
had  the  rare  luck  to  find  an  unpublished  poem  by 
“Mr.  John  Milton.”  He  found  it  in  the  Britida 
Museum,  in  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Milton’s  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Latin  {loems,  printed  in  1645.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  world  is  now  called  to  another 
discovery  at  the  British  Museum,  namely,  a  poem 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  “  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare.”  It  is  in  a  translation  of  Montaigne’s 
Essays,  by  John  Florio,  dated  1603.  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  that  time,  verses  in  praise 
of  the  book  are  prefixed ;  of  these  there  are  about 
ninety  written  W  the  poet,  Samuel  Daniel,  who 
signs  himself  “  One  of  the  Gentlemen  Extraordi- 
narie  of  her  Majesties  Most  Royall  Privi  Chamber.” 
Following  these  verses  of  Daniel’s  is  a  sonnet,  with¬ 
out  signature  or  other  mark,  entitled,  “  Concerning 
the  Honor  of  Books,”  and  is  as  follows :  — 

“  Since  Honor  from  the  Honorer  proceeds. 

How  well  do  the;  deserve  that  memorie 
And  leave  in  bookes  for  all  posterities 
The  names  of  worthjet,  and  their  vertuous  deedes 
When  all  their  glorie  els,  like  water  weedes 
Without  their  element,  presently  dyes. 

And  all  their  greatnes  quite  forgotten  lyes : 

And  when,  and  how  they  florlsht  no  man  heedes. 

How  poor  remembrances  are  Statutes  Toomes 
And  other  monuments  that  men  erect 
To  Princes,  which  remoine  in  closed  roomes 
Where  but  a  few  behold  them  ;  In  respect 
Of  Bookes,  that  to  the  Universall  eye 
Shew  how  they  liv’d,  the  other  where  they  lye.” 
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